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They purifiy the blood thoroughly, and being a mild but 
effectual aperient they invigorate the nerves, cleanse the — 
system from all impurities, and restore the health. 
They cure Indigestion, Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, etc. 





Sold by all Chemists, price 1s. 14d., 2s,9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 









WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


Are one of those rare Medicines, which for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 

: During a period of more than Fortz- 
Six Years they have been used most 
extensively as a Family Medicine, thou. 
sands having found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept 
I 4 2) 3 always at hand. 

These Pills are rely Vegetable, being entirel ee fore 
Mercury or an’ hee Minzrel, 2) those who may oie erto 
bave proved { their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, CuEst, BoweEts, 
Liver and Kipweys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULcERs, Sores, and 
all Skuy Diseases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood, 





In Boxes, price 744., Is. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by 


(. WHELPTON & Son, 3, CraneCourt, Fleet St., London, 


And sent free to any LH “ the United Kingdom on receipt of 
8, 14, or 33 Stamps. “Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad, 


a seowns ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


Ensures, by its use 
WHITE & SOUND 
TEETH. 


a \ ¥ Established 50 years as the moat 
agreeable and effectual preserva- 
tive for the Teeth and Gums. 
OBSERVE 
this Trade 
Mark 


on 
the label 

round 
each Pot. 
Sold universally by Chemists and Perfumers, 
is. 6d. Double 2s. 6d. per Pot. 








f tL’ WOcCT t 
GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
GOOD for the.cure of HEARTBURN, 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, ; 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


from a disordered state of the STOMAOH 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


[CLARKES | 


WORLD FAMED 


[BLOOD MIXTURE.| 


Trade Mark.— Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 











Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of rail 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous, 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 


Tn bottles, 28; 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
ait Chemists, Sent to aay address for 30 or 132 stamps, by theProprietor ’ 


The Lincoln and Midland Counties D 


(Late F. J. Clarke), LINCOL 





















BAKING 
POWDER. 


Four Gold Medals awarded for its 
superiority over all other Baking Powders. 
Used by thousands for making bread, pastry, 

dings, &c.,light and wholesome. Sold 
im Id. and 2d. packets, and 64d., Is., 2s. 6d., 
and 6s. peer boxes, by all Grocers and 
Corndealers. Schools and families should 

purchase the 2s. 6d. and 5s, sizes, as there is 
: & considerable saving. 


Is now used by all Respectable Families for 
making delicious 


CUSTARDS 
BLANCMANGE, 


And pathing cs can be more agreeable 
to-eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, & STEWED FRUITS. 
Sold by al! Corndealers in 
1d. and’2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Ting 


kinds, Skin avd Blood 


rug Company, 
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SAD BUT TRUE. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND CONVINCES US 


that di-asters are in reality stepping stones for higher progress. To prevent disastrous diseases from poisoned blood use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. No one can have a simpler and more efficient remedy. By its use the poison is thrown off, 
and the blood restored to its healthy condition by natural means. I used my F RUIL£ SALT freely in my last attack 
of fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. Eno. 


HE WEATHER, SUDDEN CHANGES, ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, WANT OF EXERCISE, &c., frequently 

produce bilionsness, headache, &e. A gentleman writes :—“TI have used ENO’S FRUIL£ SALT for six years, 

and I willingly endorse the statem-nt that ENO’S FRUIT SALT is imparatively necessary to the enjoyment of 
perfect healthe By its use many kinds of fuod will agree, which otherwise would produce wretchedness.” 


ON’T GO TO SEA by A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. ‘*From a town in British Guiana, 
South America.—J. C. Eno, Esq., London. gre nrg ae two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT, I 
can safely sav that it has saved me much msiery from colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have 





' been su'ject during eleven years’ residen ‘e in the tropics. It is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea sickness 


and a reliet from the other ailments of lie aboard ship ; and for myself { would as soon think of going a vovage without 
my tooth-brush as my bottle of FRUIT SALT. With orlinary care it does not get hard and caked, as other 
effervescent preparations do in warm and humid climates, and this is greatiy in its favour,—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Wo” 


NDIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ Dilbruzhar, Upper Assam, India, March 6th, 1880. Dear Sir,—I desire to 
state the advantage which I. and [ do nor doubt ‘omar others in this part of the world, have derived from your 
FRUIT SALT. Unlike other Saline Aperients, it is not lowering in its action, though previous to its immediate 
action it naturally causes great thirst. I have used it on board ship in tropical latitudes, and both there and here [ can 
most honestly bear witness to the fact that its use ha: warded cff fever over and over again. When taken in time it is 
invaluable, As far as I am aware it is most popular in this part of North Eastern Asiatic India, and I consider that you 
are distinctly entitled to this testimonial from we. I need not add it is wholly unrequested. I enclose my card, but 
from my extreme indivi iual inconvenience arising ‘rom pul blicity I do not wish my nime to appear, and merely subscribe 
myself, most truly yours, ‘A PLANTER.’—J. C. Eno, Esq., Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, Lon ion, S.E.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 


‘* Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
“s February 10, 1881. 
“Str, —Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of 


V appetite, I was induced by a friend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, and 


am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle again on my trav els, Iam too pleased to repay you in 
some way for your wonderful invention by giving you tull use of my testimony to the ab: “ 


“To J. C. Eno, Esq. Sir, 1 am yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.” 


Bye 8 vigils SALT. —‘‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
stomach, and after trving almost ever: t»ing and spending much money without finding any benefit, 1 was recom- 
mended by afriend to try ENO’'S FRUIT SAL T, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of good, and now I am resiored to my usual bh alth ; ; and others [ know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health tor years, Yours most truly, ROBERT HOMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 


AGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Any one whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO'S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts likeacharm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich fuod. Its power in aiding digestion is most 
striking. It also restores the Nervous System to its proper condition (by natural means). Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blovd pure and free from disease. 


use the most dan.erous forms of FEVEKS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cured, It is, in truth, a 
FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system, this 
prep:ration is, in the highest degree invigoratiog. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding 
digestion, is most striking. 

UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘‘ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 

abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original cl se 

enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon leyal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’ Adams. 


aes FRUIT SALT is particularly valuable—NO TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its 


CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the Capsuts is Markep “‘ HNO’S FRUIL SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s.6d. Directions in Sixteen Vhebiadie How to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO'S PATENT. 








4 S DAVIS & CO. 


Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles aud Tricycles, 


a Perambulators and Knife-cleaning Machines, 
: Complete from Davis’ Period Washer Davis’ Period Bicycle 
Complete 55s 20s. from 20s. ” 
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2s. Gd. Weekly. 2s, 6d. Weekly. ls. Weekly. 
8. DAVIS & Co. Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Easy Payment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED Prick List ConTAINING FULL INFORMATION PosT FREE, 


8. DAVIS & Co”s LONDON BRANCHBS :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church ; 144, The Grove Stratford, E., 
corner of Great Eastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway; 
68 and 69, Cheapside, E.C., near Bennett's; Period House, Borough, E.C., near St. George’s Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blackman 
Street, Borough, 8.E. 

CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 


HEHEUELP ‘ON WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! NO BOILING! 
GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES' 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, & MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s. (for Cash £2 10s.) 











\\ 4 ! hme Fea Se Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does 
y kr (ome sot the Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or 
— SPS F— Boiling. It saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 











Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes:—* Our girl of 14 does 
the entire washing for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household 
Treasure, the Villa Washer.” 

A South London Clergyman’s wife writes: ‘‘I have saved at least ten shillingsa 
fortnight since I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will I send 
linen out. The save to my mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

‘Mr, Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express 
his entire satisfaction with your Villa Washer. It isa great relief, and raises the hitherto 
fearsome drudgery of a Wash into a Pastime. I shall certainly advise my iriends to 
follow your plan.” 





Carriage Paid. Free Trial Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 





Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 


80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


WORKS: BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E. 





Special Clearance Sale this Month. Soiled Machines ofall kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. : 
HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
lose of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 





disorders of the stomach and on ee AND RHEUMATISM. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing : . j 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of oT safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, during ther use, and are certain to prevent the 

imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy disease attacking any vital part. 
Soe to the complexion. 





All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, 
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A NOBLE NAME. 





“A Nose Name. 


BY W. W. FENN anv B. H. BUXTON, 
\UTHORS OF ‘JENNIE OF THE PRINCES,” ‘‘ FROM THE WINGS,” ‘‘ HALF-HOURS OF BLIND 
Man’s Houipay,” *f AFTER SUNDOWN,” ETC. 


XVIIL—MRS. RUSKETI’S 
DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER 


3 rap Ee four or five years that have 
y passed profitably if not happily 

for Lina, have brought neither 

peace nor content of any kind 

to forlorn, miserable Philip. In 

course of time, however, a sort of dogged 
resignation has crept over him, a resignation 
not unmingled with resentment. ‘This latter 
feeling occasionally assumes the startling 
magnitude of a desire for revenge. The 
spirit of vengeance certainly dominates the 
blind man now. Indeed it often. renders 
him absolutely rebellious, and suggests the 
flinging back of his crushing burden of sorrow 
upon the unbowed head of its primary cause. 
Philip had spared neither prayer, argument, 
affectionate appeal, nor abject entreaty in the 
interviews he sought with his obdurate father 


after that most lamentable disappearance 
of Lina. 
His intended bride had been the one 


light of his darkened life, the one - gleam of 
sunshine in a sadly shadowed existence. ‘All 
he had ever known of joy had been through 
LLina. For her dear sake, in the wild hope 
of winning her back, Philip humbled himself 
in the dust before his inflexible parent. 

All in vain. ‘Threat, appeal, and entreaty 
were alike powerless to move the granite will 
that possessed Sir Stephen, and seemed to 
have petrified the very instincts of. paterhity. 
After a protracted period of alternate doubt 
and eager hopefulness Philip finally realized, 
as Lina had previously done, that every argu- 
ment, every appeal, was wasted breath. 
They beat upon his father’s brain as waves 
beat against a rock, unheeded, powerless to 
create an impression. 

This was the miserable state of things at 
the Priory when Mrs. Ruskett flattered her- 
self that the hour for the fruition of her 
schemes had come at last. She thought 
Isabel might now safely be recalled to resume 
her former position in the house, and if 
possible to ingratiate herself still more with 
lonely ‘Mr. Philip” in his present state 
of hopeless dejection. The girl was suffi- 


ciently alive to her own interests by this time 
VOL. XIV. 





to seize upon the trumps skilfully dealt her 
by her scheming mother with apt eagerness. 
Warily as a son is prepared for the diplo- 
matic service by an experienced tactician, so 
cautiously did Sarah Ruskett launch - her 
daughter’s ambitious bark in the troubled sea 
of matrimonial manceuvres. 

“You are set to play a difficult game, my 

girl,” said the housekeeper, ‘but you have 
got the leading hand to start with, and I shall 
always be at your side able and willing to 
back you. . You’re clever, I know,- and ‘sly 
too. That’s as it should be; but you're 
young, and consequently wanting in patience 
and caution. Now I do assure you you'll 
never get on without those two things.” 
’ Isabel hated caution at all times. She 
naturally preferred what she would have 
described as the dashing way of doing 
things; but she realized the depth: of.-her 
mother’s cunning, and also thoroughly: ap- 
preciated the importance of the ' stake for 
which she was to play her difficult ' game, and 
she made up -her mind to spare no trouble 
in the winning. She hated the troublé of 
pretending to look after the’ interests and 
amusements of her young master.’ To-show 
patience’ and consideration’ to a. tiresome, 
awkward, blind man was certainly the hardest 
trial for one. of. her hasty, irritable temper. 
Though not clever, Isabel was endowed with 
some degree of common sense. She knew 
that it always required an effort to swallow 
apill. The pill of apparent devotion was 
large and bitter too, but it was copiously 
gilded, and its results might be magnificent. 

“If I were acting it all in a play I could 
take this part as well as another,” she one 
day observed to her mother, when her im- 
patience had shown itself to Philip in an ill- 
considered outburst of temper. Then with- 
out quoting the words of the proverb, she 
made an angry declaration to the effect that 
the game was not worth the candle; but this 
rebelling was rare. Philip, who had been 
reduced to a state of something iike quies- 
cence, at length schooled himself to put up 
with Isabel’s presence once again. He 
accepted her services with as much com- 
placency as he could muster. His life was 
so desperately lonely, his imprisonment was 
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still so rigidly enforced, his helplessness so |character of wife to the heir of Pineridge, 
abject that he soon came to think that the |then the trouble, the boredom, the patience 
assistance of even Mrs. Ruskett’s daughter | she had to suffer and display now must 


was a pleasant break in the monotony of his | ultimately reap their full 
| once this view of things had taken full 


| possession of Isabel’s limited mental vision, 


weary days. 
One day he fell sound asleep, whilst Isabel 


reward. When 
} 


was reading to him, startling her and himself | she adapted herself to it with surprising skill. 


by a sudden snore. 

“D’you think I’m inclined to waste my 
breath like that, and that I’m taking all this 
trouble to teach you to snore, you pig?” 


This was the irate girl’s hasty exclamation; | 


but she herself was far more startled by her 


|She made a point now of never obtruding 
‘herself on the young master; indeed, she 
| was rather given to withholding herself when 
|he, forlorn as he was, would not only have 


accepted, but gladly welcomed her presence. 
This change in his feeling towards her 


rudeness than Philip, who took it in excellent | Isabel soon noticed, and at once began to 
part and laughingly apologized for his lack | experiment upon. Finding him deeply inte- 


of attention. 


Mrs. Ruskett’s fury at the shocking failure | 


\rested in some story she was reading aloud 


to him, she made a point of leaving him 


of her daughter’s patience and good temper | abruptly, and thus kept his attention on 


was unbounded. She scolded her in no, 
measured terms for her pettish folly, her| 


| tenterhooks. On another occasion she 
{stopped short as she came to the end 


“wicked flying in the face of Providence, lof a chapter of a most exciting history in 


and spoiling of her best opportunities,” 
“You say that you could do better if you | 
were acting it all, like part of those plays your 


head seems running wild on; for goodness | 
| without further explanation. She purposely 


gracious sake pray fancy you are play-acting, 





| which her listener had become thoroughly 


engrossed. 
*‘That’s the end of this part,” she cried, 
jumping up and quitting the room hastily 


then, and be more careful of your part in| delayed her return until his impatience was 


future, or I shall wash my hands of you for 
ever, you heedless, ungrateful girl.” 


past endurance. 
“Oh, why did you stay so long, Isabel?” 


Mrs. Ruskett wrung her hands in her rage, | he cried, ‘you must know how anxious I am 


and looked as wild as she felt. 


{to hear the next chapter of that delightful 


“ Just you please to bear this in mind, Miss | story; it was cruel of you to leave me in 


Isabel, there’s only one difficult bit in the 


piece you have undertaken, and it is that | 


you are trying to act now. If you can just| meek apology to pacify him. If, as was more 


manage to hold on till the last act, you will 


doubt at such a tantalizing moment.” 
If he spoke irritably she always made some 


frequently the case, he addressed her with 


be a real live ladyship, fit and able to hold | the pitiful accent of reproach which his help- 


your own and lift your pretty head up with 
the highest lady in the land!” 

This forcible way of putting matters, 
backed by the opportune compliments, ap- 


pealed directly to Isabel’s somewhat dull| 


understanding. She was certainly more fully | 
aroused than before to the importance of the | 
present situation, and began to display more | 
acumen than her mother had ever given her | 





less condition made so touching, she would 
excuse herself with a great show of con 
trition. 

“‘T am so very sorry to have vexed you, 
dear Mr. Philip,” she averred on the occasion 
when she had left him awaiting her return 
fora whole hour. “I am reading the story 
| out nde a | Magazine in monthly parts, you 
know; we had just finished February, and 


credit for. To make her task more con- | each was nowhere to be found. Sir 


genial to herself, the girl had determined to} 
treat the business in hand like a stage play | 
in which the part of leading lady devolved | 
upon her accomplished self. As she had so 
often watched the heroines do in the ro- 
mantic dramas which she loved, she now 
resolved to do herself. She would have to 
be humble throughout this first tiresome act 
for the sake of the grandeur and title await- 
ing her later on. If—ere the curtain fell— 
she were able to defy the world in the 





| Stephen was in the library, so I dared not 
look there until he went out riding. Now 
he is gone, and here is our book; don’t be 
cross with me, please, sir, it was no fault of 
mine. I am as anxious to know what 
happens next as you can be.” 

Her brain, dull though it was in most 


| things, was fertile in the invention of excuses 


always, and lies came readily to her pouting 
lips. She was indeed a worthy disciple of 
her scheming “mamma,” and to judge 
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by the expression of joy with which the 
blind man received her after these wilfully 
protracted and trying absences, Isabel's 

machinations were eminently successful. At 
bitter enmity with his unsympathetic parent ; 

thrown more and more into the company of 
Mrs. Ruskett and her daughter by the cruel 


force of circumstances, what wonder that | 


Philip finally taught himself to consider those 
as his well-disposed friends who certainly 
were his only ones? 

Miss Ruskett made no pretensions to be 


on confidential terms with the young master, | 


as she had been in the days when they were 
boy and girl together. 
were to dilate on her former boldness, and 
she declared herself quite frightened when 
she remembered how carelessly she used to 
chatter in those free-and-easy days before she 
knew her place, as she hoped she did now. 
“Children don’t know better, they don’t | 
have the sense to consider their superiors, 


she said in the mincing tone which she| 
deemed ingenuous, and with a simper that| “ 


(fortunately for him) Philip could not see. 
“Now I quite understand, Mr. 
you are my lord and master already, as you 
will one day be over all Pineridge.” 

A gleam of hope flashed across Philip’s 
mental vision as the girl brought this glimpse 


Master of Pineridge ! 

Ah, when that day came he would be 

master of his own actions also. Free! free 
to go forth, to seek his Lina for himself. 
Free to hunt her out wherever she might have 
hidden from his cruel father. And he would | 
find her too, either in the dear, familiar old | 
home at Hampstead, or in Munich. 
That he could discover her whereabouts, | 
when once the power to seek her were 
granted him, he never doubted, and as sly | 
Isabel slowly but surely wormed herself into | 
his confidence, he at last took courage and| 
began to disclose his vague hopes and plans| 
to her. She was his only, but his constant 
companion now, what more natural than to| 
tell her of the thoughts constantly preoccupy- 
ing him? 

Of course Isabel lost no time in confiding 
the perplexing turn affairs were taking to her 
anxious, ever-watchful parent. 

“Never baulk him, my dear, ” was Mrs. 
Ruskett’s prompt rejoinder; “whatever you 
do through life, never make such a mistake 
as to contradict a man outright. The secret 
of managing ’em is very simple: you must 
never let ‘em suppose that you want ’em to 


of an unfettered future before him. | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Her present tactic 5 | 


Philip, that | 
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act contrariwise to their own inclinations. 
You just give young Mr. Philip his ’ead, my 
dear ; give him his ’ead ! ” 

‘Head! Ma dear, do mind your h’s; now 
and then the way you talk is awful.” 

‘It is so difficult for me to speak proper,” 
janswered the housekeeper meekly; she 
never resented Isabel’s rebuffs. She was so 
| proud of her daughter’s superior accomplish- 
|ments, that she gloried in every evidence 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|of the benefits derived through that liberal 


} 


| education she had bestowed upon her. 


Isabel, taking her cue from her experienced 
parent, forbore to check Philip's confi- 
dences, and he, poor fellow, seized upon the 
fact of her patient attention as evidence of 
having gained her sympathy on this matter 
at last. This encouraged him so much, that 
he finally resolved on a more hazardous ex- 


| periment than the passive outpouring of his 


woeful confidences. He persuaded Isabel 
|to write a letter to Lina in his name. ‘We 
must address it to Hampstead,” he said, 
and if we put ‘to be forwarded’ on the 
envelope, it is sure to reach her wherever 
she is.” 

After much hesitation Isabel at last con- 
sented to run this “awful risk,” as she 
termed the defiance of Sir Stephen’s com- 
— 

“T must go and post it myself,” cried 
Philip in feverish eagerness when he had 
dictated a long explanatory and affectionate 
letter, “then I shall be sure it has gone all 
right.” 

He walked into the village arm-in-arm 
with his complaisant guide, and himself 
dropped the important letter into the box at 


| the post-office. 


Alas, the letter was but a blank sheet of 
paper, carefully folded and sealed within a 
blank envelope. To this delusive document 
an answer arrived in due course, directed, he 
was told, in a feigned hand to Miss Ruskett, 
according to his own suggestion. An answer, 
which, as Philip listened to Isabel’s reading 
of it, turned his heart to stone, and his faith 
in Lina to reckless despair, whilst it em- 
bittered his feeling towards his cruel father to 
a point bordering on frenzy. These were the 
words Isabel read to the intently listening 
blind man: “JZ thank you for your kind 
letter, my dear Philip ; but as I was sure Sir 
Stephen would never give his consent to our 
marriage, I have taken another husband, and 
Z am sure you will be pleased to hear that I am 
very happy and in comfortable circumstances ; 
but for many good reasons I think ttets better 
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you should not write again. That is the 
reason I give no address. But remain yours 
affectionately, Lina. God bless you, dear 
Philip.” 

The thought of treachery on Isabel’s part 
never entered the blind man’s unsuspicious 
mind, and he ascribed the odd phrasing of 
Lina’s letter to the reader’s want of refine- 
ment. It must be confessed, also, that Mrs. 
Ruskett’s daughter acted her Judas part as 
one to the manner born, and might have 
deceived many a man in the full possession 
of his senses. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—IN THE NICK OF TIME. | 





late probably it would be for a renewal cf all 
the conditions amidst which they had been 
separated, but not too late for her to carry 
out some portion of the life’s task she had 
set herself from the moment she first saw 
him. In the early days of her life at Ham- 
burg she had, through careful inquiry, learned 
the bare fact that Ae, at least, was still living 
under his father’s roof, and now in the sad 
depths of her loneliness she determined at 
all hazards to write to him. Yes, she would 
write and tell him of his uncle’s death—aye, 
and of much that had befallen during the 
last ten years. She would be guarded in 
what she said, of course, and if the letter 
never reached him, or if it fell into Sir 


loneliness which fell upon Lina North-| could come of it that would be commensurate 


‘ | HE sense of desolation, of utter terrible) Stephen’s hands, what matter? No harm 


croft (for by that name we must still call her) | 


with what had been already wrought, whilst 


when she had lost her dear foster-father, | the chance of once more regaining some clue 


increased rather than diminished as time 


“went on, for she was now totally bereft of | 
And she! any sign made, she never knew, and no one 


‘kindred, natural or adopted. 





to Philip’s life would be worth any risk. So 
she wrote, but as no answer was returned, or 


looked out upon life through forlorn spec-| ever knew the fate of her missive. 


tacles. She existed in the centre of a busy 
musical circle, and progress was the watch- 
word of those with whom she came in con- 
tact. But though she also worked indus- 
triously and fulfilled her duties as singer and 
teacher with conscientiousness and regularity, 
her labours to a great extent had become 
mechanical. Her successes now were due 
to mental training, and a stern repression 
of her former enthusiasm. She gained in 
power what she lost in spontaneity. The 
healthy spirit of frank enjoyment, which up 
to one period of her life sparkled in her 
laughing eyes, had been dimmed by the 
secret shedding of countless bitter tears ; the 
smiles that used to dimple her bonny face 
had lost themselves in the sterner lines which 
sorrow had prematurely graven there. The 
light-hearted girl of seventeen had become a 
grave, earnest, resolute woman, close upon 
thirty. Earnest in all things: resolved above 
all else to do her duty to the uttermost, but 
finding scant pleasure in the doing. Hap- 
piness for her seemed to have become im- 
possible with the loss and death of those 
nearest and dearest to her. That was her 
sad conclusion. 

And love—the love which might have 
rekindled some of the old fire? ‘That also 
had died ; since Philip and she were parted 
for ever. Yet to say that she felt this parting 
would be for ever, perhaps, is not strictly 
true, for she held a kind of intuitive faith 
that they would one day meet again. Too 





Herr Lirtz’s introduction of Lina as a 
teacher brought her into contact with many 
of the richest burgher and merchant families 
in Hamburg, where she was received in the 
double capacity of friend and instructress. 
Her sweet, gentle nature won all hearts, and 
it is not therefore surprising that more than 
one of these should have offered itself to her 
for life. Her grace, dignity, and refinement 
secured for her a friendly reception even 
among the exclusive senatorial circle, which 
is regarded as the créme de la crime of 
modern society in the quaint but ambitious 
old Hanseatic town. Poor simple Frau 
Lirtz, who revered those whom she regarded 
as representatives of the Teutonic aristocracy, 
listened to Lina with awe and wonder when 
the latter recounted the names of the 
grandees whom she met at the musical 
parties given by some of her patrons. 

“If only I were her mother-in-law, I too 
should be invited,” thought the poor old 
dame, and wondered if that lilac moire 
antique, which had been buried in linen and 
lavender for so many years now, would look 
as fresh as ever again if she should require to 
wear it—her most brilliant toilette—on the 
occasion of her son’s wedding and subsequent 
festivities. 

Her Ferdinand married ! 

Frau Lirtz was now as anxious for that 
long-expected event as she had formerly been 
averse to the prospect of such a change. 
Lina’s high position in the musical world, of 
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which Herr Lirtz was president, animated 
the shrewd old lady’s latent ambition, and 
she desired Ferdinand’s early marriage as a 
forward step on the road to social aggran- 
dizement. 

When first Mr. Hubert Northcroft died, 
and Lina was terribly lonely and seemed 
almost despairing, there might have been a 
chance of the professor obtaining the coveted 
right to protect and console the stranger 
within his gates by making her his wife. But 
the timid man had not the courage to strike 
while the iron was hot. He allowed the 
auspicious moment of the poor girl’s first 
desolation to go by, and by the time he had 
summoned up courage enough to repeat his 
former proposal, Lina’s melting mood had 
frozen into one of icy reserve ; so the relative 
position of timid wooer and proud wooed 
remained unchanged. Perhaps it was his 
exceeding humility which marred his chance. 
A bolder suitor might have taken that brave 
citadel by storm, and captured the high- 
spirited rebel by force of arms, by sudden 
caresses and strength of manly will. But 
Ferdinand, large as he was of body, clever 
and accomplished of mind, was meek to 
feebleness when in the presence of the 
woman he adored, and far from insisting on 
his rights, as a more pertinacious lover might 
have done, he succumbed to her resolute 
indifference, and offered no stronger plea 
for her relenting than “tears, idle tears.” 

Lina’s honest pride revolted against this 
drivelling weakness, and such compassion as 
she once felt for hapless Mr. Lirtz gradually 
changed to a feeling of scorn ; it was only as 
her music master that she still reverenced 
the unfortunate professor. She gradually 
shrank from, and finally shunned all other 
intercourse, with him. Frau Lirtz, who 
angrily noted the turn affairs had taken, 
began to find it very difficult to smile upon 
the girl who was evidently undermining her 
beloved son’s peace of mind. 

Among the wealthiest patrons of Herr 
Lirtz was a certain senator, Von Birke, whose 
palatial residence near Blankenese, with its 
magnificent. view of the noble river Elbe, 
was one of the show places to which Ham- 
burghers drove their foreign visitors with 
feelings of pride and exultation. 

“Nothing much finer than that, even in 
the neighbourhood of your London, or your 
Paris, or your Brussels?” would be the 
challenging question put to the traveller, who, 
if unprejudiced, could but reply in the nega- 
tive. Indeed, it would have been difficult 











to find a country residence anywhere which, 
so handsome in itself, commanded a more 
picturesque prospect. 

In this mansion, the old senator, who was 
a widower, dwelt with his grown-up son and 
daughter, the Jady companion necessary 
for Fraiilein Emilie presiding over the general 
household arrangements, which were thus 
very satisfactorily conducted. 

This Emilie, or Emmi, as she was usually 
called, conceived an intense admiration for 
our Lina, and the latter, who was originally 
received at Blankenese as a teacher under 
Herr Lirtz, was very soon welcomed there as 
the cherished friend of the daughter of the 
house. Lina liked bright, pretty Emmi 
greatly, and was thankful for the love be- 
stowed upon her by the amiable girl whose 
charming home offered such attractions as 
the stranger had found in none of the other 
grand houses to which she was constantly 
bidden. Emmi insisted on her friend’s 
spending days, then weeks, then months, 
with her, and as this was summer time, and 
the girls revelled in out-of-door life, Lina 
gladly accepted these cordial and repeated 
invitations. It was during this sweet month 
of May that Hermann, the senator Von 
Birke’s son, returned to Blankenese, after a 
two years’ continental tour. 

He came home to find Lina installed as 
his dear sister’s chosen companion, and he, 


'a gay boy of nineteen, fell desperately in 


love with the sad woman of nine-and-twenty. 
Lina admired the handsome youth, was 
first amused by his high spirits and then 
interested in the deeper qualities which she 
discovered in him on closer acquaintance. 
But apart from the disparity of their ages 
Lina found insurmountable objections to his 
fervently declared and eagerly pressed suit. 
She was one of those women whose love 
may be likened to the highest tempered 
steel, which bends and yields to the in- 
evitable pressure of fate and circumstance, 
but is nevertheless true to its innermost 
depths, and incapable of snapping or break- 
ing away from the object with which it has 
once been welded. Philip was as dear to 
her as ever. He was the first thought in 
all her orisons. She cherished his memory 
as she did his dear image, and she never 
ceased to hope, as has just been hinted, that 
the day might come when she should find 
him again. It would then be her welcome, 
eagerly coveted task to cheer and solace 
his lonely way down the hill of life as she 
had for so long accompanied him on his 
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upward journey. Although it was going on 
for twelve years since she had set eyes on 
him, she never for one single instant forgot 
him. This being her state of mental pre- 
occupation, it is not wonderful that she had 
regarded all aspirants to her hand with 
equal indifference. Herr Lirtz’s lachrymose 
face and his mother’s ill-concealed displeasure 
had of late robbed the dear little home on 
the Uhlenhorst of all its tranquillity and 
comfort ; this state of things added greatly 
to the alacrity with which Lina availed her- 
self of the Von Birkes’ eagerly offered, 
extensive hospitality. But even this refuge 
did not long remain available; for young 


Hermann laid such siege to her heart and | 


urged his suit so persistently that she soon 
realized her only safety would be in sudden 
retreat. 

She had more than once received good 
offers to sing at concerts in London, 
and with the assistance of Herr Lirtz she 
now effected an engagement in the mighty 
Babylon. Ferdinand, who under other cir- 
cumstances would have actively opposed 
her sudden determination to return to 
England, yielded and furthered it as far 
as he was able when once his mother had 
hinted to him the real cause of Lina’s 
proposed flight. 

It was early in the spring following on 
her acquaintance with Hermann von Birke 
that Lina started for London to carry out 
the engagements made for her by the pro- 
fessor, who still retained a considerable 
influence in the English musical world. 
She took up her residence as boarder in a 
quiet family, living in that respectable and 
central district known as Bloomsbury, and 
here, far removed from lovers and what she 
deemed their persecutions, she determined 
to devote herself wholly to her professional 
duties and engagements. 

But ardent young Hermann was not to be 
baffled so easily. He suddenly suggested to 
his father (who had long since retired from 
active participation in the flourishing business 
of Von Birke and Company) that it would 
be advisable for him, who was now junior 


youth, that his very doggedness had a charm 
for the outwardly subdued, but still at heart 
high-spirited woman. She felt flattered at 
first, and then was touched by his unceasing 
devotion. At length there seemed a chance, 
just the very faintest chance, of the young 
lover’s success. Lina felt her loneliness far 
more in London than she had ever done 
before, and except in her own limited pro- 
fessional circle, she knew no one beyond her 
co-residents in the Bloomsbury boarding- 
house, and when Von Birke appeared in that 
somewhat humdrum coterie he seemed to 
bring new life and brightness with him. He 
;came at a moment most opportune for the 
fulfilment of his hopes, and he took Lina at 
|a disadvantage. She was beginning to weary 
jintensely of the routine of her professional 
\life, and was therefore just in the mood to 
|listen patiently to the many and excellent 
reasons which sanguine young Hermann 
urged for her becoming his wife. . If she 
could not love him, at least she might suffer 
him to love her. She might give him the 
right to watch over, to protect her, and 
indeed to place her far above the necessity 
for any further professional toil or enterprise. 
Moved in spite of herself by his earnest 
pleading, Lina at last consented to withdraw 
| her original decision ; but her mind was still 
{ill at ease, and she pleaded again and again 
\for “me. She herself would have been at a 
loss to explain what prompted this growing 
| desire for delay on her part, and at last, 
lashamed of her apparent weakness, she 
promised to give Hermann a final answer, 
which he augured would prove a favourable 
one, on a certain Saturday. 

On the eve of this day there is a grand 
concert, the last of the series, at the St. 
James’s Hall, in which Lina is engaged to 
take a prominent part. She has been sorely 
| perplexed by the knowledge of what she has 
undertaken for the morrow, and her mental 
distress and restlessness seem to incapacitate 
her. She, who is justly regarded as the soul 
of punctuality, on this occasion finds herself 
late for the concert, and contrary to her 
/custom, as she leaves home calls a passing 











partner, to pay a visit to London, and per-|hansom cab for the sake of its swiftness ; 


sonally to superintend the branch of their 
business established in that city. And 
within six weeks after Lina had comfortably 
established herself in her new quarters, 
Hermann was at hand again, ready and 


thus she hopes still to reach Piccadilly in 
time. 

“Drive like the wind,” she says to the 
cabman. 

He obeys her, and in whirling round 


eager to carry on the siege to her heart|a corner of the Regent Circus is within 
which he had never abandoned. So loving, |a hair’s breadth of running over a man and 


and withal sO lovable was the handsome|woman with a child. They are crossing to 
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the refuge in the middle of the road. At 
the cabman’s alarmed shout the woman and 
child draw hastily back into safety; but the 
man, instead of retreating, advances rapidly 
all but under the feet of the horse. The 
dexterity of the driver alone saves the un- 
fortunate man from his imminent peril. 
There are shouts and anxious exclamations 
from the bystanders who see the narrow 
escape ; but a piercing cry is uttered by the 
occupant of the cab; for as Lina glances at 
the face of the man in danger, she sees that 
it is none other than her own dear Philip. 
It is his blindness, and the carelessness of 
those who are with him, which has exposed 
him to so frightful a risk. 

Her first impulse is to spring out of the 
cab, but true to his orders, the driver, once 
assured that no mischief has been done, 
keeps steadily on his way, and before she 
can even look back to see in which direction 
Philip had been led away, she finds herself 
at the entrance of the concert-hall. 





CHAPTER XIX.—ON THE TRACK. 
HE events of the preceding weeks— 
Lina’s arrival in London, Hermann’s 
? 
undaunted pursuit, and the dreaded culmi- 


nation of her perplexities, which were to re- | 
solve themselves in that answer of vital 
import promised for the morrow, had already 
confused her ideas, and greatly troubled her 
mind, as has been told in the last chapter ; 
but the imminent catastrophe at Piccadilly 
Circus has put the finishing touch to her 
excitement. It is as one in a dream that| 
she takes her place on the concert platform. 
And yet her bewilderment is dominated bya 
strange sense of delight; the blood in her 
veins tingles with new and wondrous vigour ; 
after years of comparative apathy and self- 
imposed restraint, she seems suddenly to Zizve 
once again. Her life is love, her love is 
Philip, and after their bitter parting and 
terrible separation, she has at last seen him 
once more ! 

He is certainly in London: that fact reas- 
sures and makes her hopeful. Having once 
seen and assured herself of his identity, | 
there can be little difficulty in presently dis- | 
covering his whereabouts. That is her first | 
impression, but when she begins to realize the 
position of affairs doubts mingle with her 





it not madness to imagine that chance will aid 
her again to find that one dependent, storm- 
tossed wavelet upon which all her hopes of 
future peace and happiness are resting ? She 
hardly knows what she is singing ; it is with 
difficulty she follows the routine of music, 
pause, and subsequent applause. She goes 
through her part by sheer force of habit, but 
in hard, mechanical fashion. The audience, 
accustomed to see her painstaking, earnest, 
reliable, are astonished at this unwonted list- 
lessness on the part of one who had so 
speedily taken a lead in their - variable 
favour. Finding that she does not acquit 
herself with her usual success, some decided 
signs of disappointment are given ; but even 
these fail to affect or rouse her. Her mind 
is entirely preoccupied by that glimpse she 
has had of him who has long and steadfastly 
reigned lord of her heart. She is speculating, 
even while she is singing, on Philip’s com- 
panion. Who can that careless woman be 
who seemed so utterly forgetful of his sad 
needs, and who is the child ? 

It is twelve years since last she beheld 
poor Philip’s face, and she is shocked at the 
change which time and sorrow have wrought 
there. The glimpse of him had been so 
hurried, so fleeting, and the surrounding 
circumstances so terrible, that Lina could 
remember little of all she had seen beyond 
the fact that a woman and a child were his 
companions, and that his dear face was woe- 
fully altered. When? how soonest and 
most surely could she obtain some further 
insight into his present life? Those are 
the questions ringing in her ears far louder 
than the strident chatter of the “artists” 
around her, who are refreshing themselves 
during the customary interval between the 
parts. 

The second part of the concert has just 
commenced, and she has to sing again. 
During the first grand aria, which she had 
delivered without her usual animation, she 
had perceived nothing but the sea of up- 
turned faces in front of her. Not one of 
them presented any special attraction ; 
mechanically as she had sung, so from mere 
force of habit she had regarded them. 

They are all there still, but she has now 
collected herself to some extent, and though 
her glance still wanders over the multitude 
with equal indifference, it is suddenly 


hopes, and her fears predominate. What | arrested; her heart almost ceases to beat as 
chance has she to find her unit among the|once more she descries immediately above 
four million human lives that constitute the | her in the first row of the balcony, and close 


seething ocean of metropolitan existence? Is 





to her left hand, the face of Philip. 
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Yes, there he is again, and the woman| much gratified, for Philip's companion is as 
and the child are beside him still. They | obtrusive in her manner as in her dress. 
must have been on their road to the concert-|She carries a scarlet fan which she waves 
hall when 4e had so narrowly escaped being| about in most demonstrative fashion. She 
run over. Perhaps the scare had delayed | sways to and fro as though keeping time 
their advent. Lina’s sudden recognition of with the music. She wears a white bonnet 
Philip, so close to her side that she could | decked with scarlet plumes, and now that 
almost have spoken to him with the cer-|she has discarded her mantle she discovers 
tainty of being heard, does not terrify her|an amount of “ full dress ” quite unsuited to 
nor in any sense paralyze her efforts ; on the | the occasion. She evidently courts admira- 
contrary, it animates and stimulates her in tion from all about her, and bestows it 
a marvellous manner, and as the orchestra | lavishly herself upon a gentleman seated at 
concludes the opening bars that usher in her| some little distance on the further side of 
grand recitative, she makes one supreme the child who accompanies her. The only 
effort. language employed between Philip's com- 

Is it not by her voice alone that she can panion and this gentleman is that of looks ; 
best inform him wo it is that stands trem-| but the woman’s dark glances are bold as 
bling before his sightless eyes ? well as eloquent, and the silent stranger 

She has selected her old favourite, the returns them with interest. 

Prayer and Scena from Der Freischiitz, for) Her part in the programme of the evening 
the second part of this great miscellaneous | finished, Lina, instead of hurrying from the, 
concert. And now she lifts her voice andj hall as is her custom on ordinary occasions, 
directs its clear, melodious tones entirely to} quickly puts on her hat and jacket and 
Philip. | swiftly steals round to the place of exit from 

This is her growing, impassioned desire. | the balcony. There, unobserved herself, she 
Of course the name of Madame Armgart|can heed the movements of those in whom 
(which Lina has assumed since she com-| she is so profoundly interested. 
menced a professional career, and which; Where will they go when the concert 
may be read to Philip from the programme) | is over? 
will convey nothing. But will he not re-| She is now so situated that they cannot 
cognise her voice ‘and the dear, familiar|escape her. At all hazards she must ascer- 
strain even after that long interval of time ?| tain Philip's abiding-place. Barriers hitherto 
She watches his face intently as she sings ;| undreamt of may have arisen to separate them 
but she can give herself no satisfactory reply | now ; but where and with whom he is, are 
to her eager mental questioning. It is very | questions of such vital import, that she will 
difficult to solve her doubts. She sees a|die sooner than lose the chance of answering 
faint look of animation upon his face, and| them effectually. Full of this purpose, and 
he half lifts his head in the old, well-remem-| intent only on its accomplishment, she keeps 
bered attitude he was wont to assume when |so near him as he comes out when the enter- 
listening with special interest. Her tones/tainment is at an end, that her sleeve almost 
have touched him, even if they have not) touches his. She feels as if he must hear the 
played upon what once was the most sensi-| wild throbbing of her anxious heart, and she 
tive chord of his susceptible nature. He}summons all her strength of resolution to 
turns to his companion, and evidently in-| repress the articulate sound of the dear name 
quires the name of her who is singing.| which comes so readily to her lips. The 
Beyond this and a certain continuous ex-| crowd is dense, its members push rudely, and 
pression of pleasure which lasts as long as|once the little boy is separated from the 
the song, there is nothing to convince Lina| woman, who manifestly attends more eagerly 
that he recognises her. He is certainly|to the moustachioed gentleman at her heels 
most appreciative, and applauds her with) than to either of the helpless companions 
untiring vigour ; but that is all. dependent on her for guidance and support. 

Lina has no eyes except for him. Atthis| Jina arrests the pressure of the crowd 
moment the great hall, as far as she is con- | which is forcing the small fair-haired boy on- 
cerned, holds but one person, and that one| wards, and separating him from the side of 
person Philip. Being so absorbed, she takes | her, whom, as he gets the opportunity of 
little heed just now of the appearance or de-| rejoining, he addresses in a plaintive voice as 
meanour of the woman who sits beside him. | ‘‘ Mamma!” 

Had she done so she would not have been} ‘You troublesome mite!” cries the latter, 
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as she seizes the child’s shoulder and gives 
him an angry shake, ‘why don’t you keep| 
close to me? D’ye think I haven’t enough | 
work to do to look after a blind man—a man | 
that’s as helpless as a baby, and quite as| 
much bother ? You have got a pair of eyes in | 
your head, then why don’t you use them?” 

Presently, Philip, mother and child are out 
in the gas-lit street together. 

The May night is bright and clear, so that | 
there is sufficient light to enable Lina with- | 
out difficulty to keep well upon the track of 
those whose destination she has determined | 
to ascertain. At times she is so close to them 
that she distinctly overhears their fragmentary 
conversation. The woman speaks in a 
querulous tone with short, shrewish accents. 
Philip answers her with plaintive deprecation. 
It makes Lina’s heart ache to hear the sad 
cadence of the dear voice which in the old 
days fell so gladly upon her eagerly listening | 
ear. 

Philip’s companion pays scant attention to 
his guidance ; indeed, she seems scarcely to 
heed where he goes. She has hold of his 
arm, but warns him of no obstacles ; he fre- 
quently trips over the curb, and once almost 
runs against an unperceived post. On several 
occasions Lina is on the point of putting out 
her hand, and of rushing forward in her eager- 
ness to assist, to save him. 

Who can this woman be that dares so 
cruelly to neglect him ? 

The fine, calm, cool starlight night is 
evidently agreeable to Philip, and he seems 
inclined, by the way he lingers, to enjoy the 
fresh air. 

‘“* How stupid and slow youare!”’ she says, 
after a while; “you are worse than ever to- 
night. I really don’t know how to manage 
you and the boy. Here, Hubert, hold 
up, can’t you? you are tearing my dress. 
Come, I am really tired of dragging you two 
helpless creatures along the streets any 
further. We'll have a cab, that’s flat.” 

‘Just as you like,” says Philip, in a tone 
of absolute resignation to the blatant voice 
and evidently imperious will of his demon- 
strative companion. Then in a pleading 
whisper he adds, ‘‘ Pray do not speak so 
loudly, I am sure the people who pass must | 
hear that you are scolding us.”’ 

Lina has heard—has heard far too much | 
for her peace of mind, but not enough to} 
enable her to ascertain how best she can| 
serve her beloved afflicted friend. Whoever | 
the female may be who accompanies him, 
and whatever their mutual relations, it is | 


very evident to Lina that Philip stands as 
much, if not more than ever, in need of her 
help. She has had no scruples about the 
course she has taken in thus playing the spy 
—a part as unnatural as it would be un- 
congenial to her did she stay to realize it. 
3ut she has thought only entirely of Philip, 
and as is her wont has ignored herself utterly 
for his dear sake. 

“One hundred, Bedford Gardens, Not- 
ting Hill,” says the loud-voiced woman as 
she addresses herself to the cabman she has 
summoned. Her moustachioed admirer 
seems to have lost himself in the crowd. 

“One hundred, Bedford Gardens,” is the 
echo in Lina’s mind, as she herself in due 
course hails a cab, and longing with a 
feverish impatience for the morrow and its 
revelations, takes her way to Bloomsbury. 


CHAPTER XX.—HER ONLY LOVE. 


INA almost feared that the successive 
. bewildering emotions of the last four- 
and-twenty hours had turned her brain. As 
she leant back sick, faint, and trembling in 
the cab, she felt like one tossed on a whirling 
sea of troubles; but with the instinct of the 
drowning, she clung passionately to the one 
spar of comfort unexpectedly thrown to her : 
Philip’s address, or certes the address of some 
one who could afford her further information. 
“One hundred, Bedford Gardens,” was the 
hopeful sound reverberating in her anxious 
mind all through the long, sleepless hours of 
the wearing, weary night. That ceaselessly- 
echoing sentence seemed to be pronounced 
in the strident tones of her who had first 
uttered it; and thus it assumed a complex 
meaning to poor, distraught Lina, for now 
she could not disassociate the name of 
Philip’s dwelling-place in her mind from the 
person who had pronounced it, and who 
accompanied him with that strange air of 
familiarity and possession. 
Who was this vulgar woman, with her bold 
eyes, obtrusive manner, and showy attire? 
What hold had she on Philip—poor, dear, 


\helpless Philip? How sad he looked, how 
‘subdued was his voice, how melancholy the 
'tone of deprecation in which he addressed 


his querulous companion ! 

And the child? 

The small golden-haired, dark-eyed little 
fellow, with his pale face and _ strangely 
wistful expression. In years he was but a 
baby, and yet he seemed burdened with the 
sorrows of a man. 
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The woman had called him //udert ; that 
alone was enough to set Lina _ thinking, 
wondering. And the dear familiar name of 
her beloved foster-father conjured up visions 
of Hamburg to her restless thoughts ; Ham- 
burg suggested Ferdinand—and Hermann. 
Ah! Hermann; that was another disturbing 
element in her mind. But this one at least 
she could dismiss with prompt decision. 
That painful subject needed no further pon- 
dering. It was over. Poor Hermann’s 
hopeful anticipations of the speedy blisstul 
realization of “love’s young dream” were 





effectually nipped in the bud. ‘The vision of 
Philip, fleeting, distracting as it had been, | 


him that whatever it was that had happened, 
it had made all appeal on his part useless, 
and this Lina cruelly confirmed in short, 
incisive words that conveyed her irrevocable 
farewell. Hermann probably returned to 
Hamburg, cursing all women and _ his par- 
ticular fate. Lina neither knew nor cared 
for his thoughts or his curses. She longed 
to know that he was gone, that she had closed 
the book of her life on that irritating page for 
ever. It is said that love is selfish ; perhaps 
that is its characteristic, but with Lina it 
showed itself thus for the first time. Her 
intense anxiety for the one she held dearest 
closed her sympathetic eyes for the moment 








sufficed to set Lina’s mind at rest in regard | to the troubles of everybody else. ‘Thoughts 
to all other men. She sprang from her bed} of Philip so filled her mind that all other 
and fiung herself on her knees. She thanked | considerations were ruthlessly crowded out. 

God with grateful fervour for saving her from} He was in London, within her reach. This 
lifelong misery by proving the true state of| fact became simply paramount. Her next 
her heart to her, before she had irrevocably | anxiety was to find him, and to obtain speech 
pledged herself to another. She would rather, | with him. The instant Hermann had received 
ten thousand times rather, be Philip’s serving- | his sentence of dismissal she felt herself free 
maid, his humble, patient guide, than the} to set forth and make a preliminary investi- 
wife of any other man, whatever his attrac-| gation of the house that held him—him—her 
tions. She had no doubt whatever on that| Philip. The desire to see his abiding-place 
point now, and so with the chiming of the| was so absorbing that she thought of nothing 
sixth hour of her wakefulness, she buried her| but that. It was not until she actually 
face in her pillow, whispering “ 100, Bedford| turned the corner that led into Bedford 
Gardens,” in reassuring tones until, comforted, | Gardens that she stopped short in her hasty 
she found blessed oblivion and temporary | walk, pausing to give herself time to consider 
rest in a profound, dreamless sleep. | the bearings of the situation. How was she 

Hermann von Birke, alert, joyous, ex-|to approach him? How make herself known ? 
pectant, met her hopefully soon after break-| What manner of introduction would be ne- 
fast in the morning. Had the sight of Philip} cessary if her preliminary questions had to be 
suddenly hardened Lina? If not, how was | answered by that vulgar companion? Some- 
it possible for her to receive her eager lover| what sobered in her enthusiasm by the cold 
so coldly that his heart seemed to stand still} water of consideration, Lina now walked 
as he looked into her changed face, and felt | along the Gardens with slower steps and a 
the warm pressure of his hand relax as her| more meditative air. But her hope revived 
chill fin, ‘rs met it? She was not hardened|when in the parlour window of No. 100 
towards him more than towards others, but | she perceived the word “ Apartments.” This 
he, as all other persons and things, save one| opened out a possibility for general inquiries, 
alone, had become absolutely indifferent.| and might save her from the dreaded con- 
The anxiety, the suffering, the hopes and| tact with the person whose voice she almost 
fears of all other human beings faded before | feared to hear again. If Philip wasa lodger in 
Lina’s mind in her fresh and absorbing| that house, who—what—could prevent Lina 
interest in the troubles of Philip, and her| from taking apartments beneath the same 
own perplexing attitude towards her first| roof, and thus at once placing herself at his 
and truly her only love. | hand, ready and eager to assist him ? 

Poor Hermann knew the fallacy of his} But before she could act on her first rash im- 
long-fostered hopes almost before a word had | pulse the woman’s intuition came to her aid, 
been uttered on either side. The glad an-| that sixth feminine sense which the Germans 
ticipations which had come to a climax this| happily describe as mother-wit. 
morning, received a sudden death-blow at; What if Philip was married—married to 
the very hour of their expected fruition. How|that odious creature? As this appalling 
the terrible change had come about he neither | thought rushed into Lina’s mind it crimsoned 
dared nor cared to ask. His instinet taught} her cheeks only to leave them whiter than 
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ever again, and with trembling hands the | 
poor girl clung to the railings she was pass- | 
ing for support. Could it be possible? No, | 
she would not believe that ; for her faith in| 
his abiding love was as perfect as the know- | 
ledge of her own fidelity. | 

And yet what other relationship could have | 
thus linked him to one who to Lina was a 
perfect stranger? ‘The terms of close inti- 
macy, even: the unconcerned fault-finding 
on one hand, and deprecation on the other, | 


what did all these prove save that intimacy | 
which is the result of the nearest of all| 
human ties. If these two were man and| 
wife, whose then was the child? ‘The little | 
fellow was certainly not more than five years 
old; but it was more than ten years now 
since Lina had heard any tidings of Philip, 
and more than twelve since she had been 
parted from him. Although Lina had now 
by «dint of earnest resolution sufficiently 
tranquillized herself to look hard facts 
steadily in the face, she still felt unable to 
believe that that careless, flaunting, vulgar 
creature could ever have been selected by her 
own lost love to usurp the place, as his 
constant guide and trusted companion, which | 
once had been hers only and entirely. ‘This 
woman treated Philip with such heartless 
unconcern, she seemed incapable of render- | 
ing him the first, commonest service, that of 
leading him sately through crowded streets. 
If he had been forced to seek some consola- | 
tion for the loss of his first love, his choice | 
surely would have fallen on some fitter 
representative of the qualities he, more per- 
haps than any other man, required in his 
wife. No, she would not believe this thing ; 
nevertheless the thought of its possibility, 
which had momentarily stayed the beating of 
her heart, had also paralyzed her ; and by the| 


time she had recovered from the first shock | 
of this dread anticipation she had also con-| 
cluded that she must restrain her first wild | 
impulse to fly into that house and take up} 
her abode under one roof with Philip, cosfée | 
qui coite. She loved him truly and faith-| 
fully. Yes; and in her heart of hearts she 
knew fuil well that her first desire was to 
serve him, to serve him alone; for his good | 
to ignore herself, her own feelings, inclina- | 
tions, now and always. ‘This being her inten- 
tion, her earnest conviction, she felt that she 
dared—God helping her—proceed. Seek- 
ing Philip’s interests and how to help him 
only, could do no harm to anyone. That 
he sorely needed such service as she best 
knew how to render him, the experiences of 





‘| house. 


|other, which she is desirous to let. 


the past evening had most decisively proved. 
And thinking of him and of nothing but him, 
she would embark on her new enterprise, 
ignoring dangers and difficulties of all kinds. 
The notion of becoming to him such a faith- 
ful helpmate as she once had been was now 
the climax of her unselfish desire. She 
would be willing to forego every thought of 
the tenderer feelings which she had once so 
deeply cherished, if by so doing she could 
contrive to help him without bringing any 


'kind of trouble or complication into the life 
ishe felt sure was already a very sad one. 


How thankfully would she sacrifice every 
hope she had ‘in life if she might but be 
allowed to minister mechanically to his daily, 
hourly wants, and thus to render his existence 


‘less trying for him. 


Twice her hand had been on the knocker 
of the door of No. 100, and each time 
the pressure of conflicting emotions had 
stayed her purpose. Then in order to 
gather up her wits and strengthen her will 
she had walked resolutely away, up to the 
heights of Campden Hill, down to the valley 
of Kensington. 

Now at last strong in her good intention, 


lresolute as her brave father must have been 


when setting forth on a perilous journey, she 


/knocked peremptorily at the door of the 


If Philip should prove to be married 
she would strictly preserve her incognito ; 
but in any case she felt herself justified in 
gleaning some reliable details as to his mode 
of life. She will conceal her identity from 


|him as carefully as from the rest of the 


world ; thus she can certainly gain time and 


| ascertain the bearings of the case. 


A pleasant-looking woman, who proves to 


‘| be the landlady, shows Lina the parlours, 


bed and sitting-room, opening one into the 
“T am 


|here perhaps for a short time only,” says 


Lina, “and am most anxious to find a quiet 
and thoroughly respectable home. I am 


|an orphan, and have lived the greater part of 


my life in Germany. I am almost a stranger 
in London, but as I am here to look after 


| business matters, it is quite necessary for me 


to find a lodging with a person I can trust.” 

The landlady, who now introduces herself 
as Mrs. Burt, seemed a little dubious at first 
at the sight of the young handsome lady who 
was confessedly ‘“‘ a stranger ” in those parts. 
But the ready payment of an ample sum of 
deposit money reassured her. Before two 
golden sovereigns her cautious scruples 
vanished into thin air. 
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“Have you any other lodgers?” asks 
Lina, preliminaries settled, and her bargain 
so far concluded. 

“Only one family, and that a very quiet 
one,” answers Mrs. Burt impressively. “A 
Mr. Northcroft—he's blind, pocr dear, as 
gentle as a lamb—his wife, and their little 
boy. She—the lady, I mean—between you, 
and me, miss, to my way of thinking is 
rather wanting in kindness to that poor dear 
afflicted husband of hers, but the little 
fellow—ah, here he is; you shall judge of 
him for yourself, miss.” 

So saying, the mollified landlady intercepts 
little Hubert on his way along the passage, 
brings him into her new lodger’s room 
in triumph, and in another moment Lina 
has snatched Philip’s child close to her 
throbbing heart. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PHILIP’S REVENGE. 


O Philip was really married to that 
odious woman. What strange course 

of circumstances could have culminated in 
so startlinganevent? That was the amazing 
speculation filling Lina’s mind as she left the 
house in Bedford Gardens, and went her| 


certainly not give any one the chance of sug- 
gesting that she had accompanied her Ham- 
burg friend. So she watched him depart, 
and then resolved to endure two days more 
of trite boarding-house routine before settling 
in the independent new home she had taken, 
and to which her thoughts were speeding at 
every moment during the long, idle hours.of 
irresolution that followed upon the exciting 
evening of that famous concert at St. James’s 
Hall. 

When Lina recovered from the first senti- 
mental shock which the changed aspect of 
Philip’s affairs gave her, she began to ponder 
over them with something of the bewilder- 
ment we feel when setting ourselves the task 
of solving an enigma. Was this woman none 
other than the housekeeper’s daughter of 
'whom she had heard so much in former 
| days ? Lina asked herself. It seemed likely ; 
if so, Phitip must have been entrapped into 
this uncongenial alliance by some means 
quite unintelligible to her. He had certainly 
never entered upon it of his own free will. 

Now, in one sense, Lina’s passionate con- 
clusion was correct; but it was his own 
helplessness, his inability to cope with 
adverse circumstances rather than anything 











way back to Bloomsbury, slowly and sorrow- | else which had driven him into this ill-suited 
fully. The keen anticipation which had lent| marriage. Yet there had been another cause 
wings to her feet when first she set forth on|for it also. During the miserable period in 
her eager quest, was now changed to a| Philip’s existence which followed the loss of 
sudden feeling of crushing disappointment! those he held dearest, he inveighed in no 
which affected her physically. The wings| measured terms against the father who was 
hac been transformed into coils of lead as| the moving spirit of the tragedy of his young 
by the touch of a wicked sorcerer. All her | life. His smouldering anger rose to overt 
glad hopes were blighted, her happy dreams | rebellion as he pondered over his wrongs in 
for the future dispelled by the cruel reality | the long, lonely days of desolation that suc- 
of the present. |ceeded Lina’s abrupt departure. 











It was fortunate for her that the practical 
necessities of her proposed immediate change 
of residence required her undivided atten- 
tion. She was both roused and distracted 
by her conversation with the irate mistress 
of the boarding-house, who considered her- 
self exceedingly aggrieved when she heard of 
Lina’s proposed removal. What could have 
happened to induce the two best-paying 
boarders (Hermann and Lina) to leave her 
house at an hour’s notice, and both on the 
same day? A covert hint that they probably 
intended to go abroad together angered 
Lina, who was in a very sensitive condition, 
and caused her to delay her departure for a 
couple of days. Her professional engage- 
ments had just ended ; she would make no 
fresh ones in England. She wished no one 
to know where she was going ; but she would 





“My father preferred to blight my life’s 
happiness rather than risk what he, in his 
ignorant prejudice, termed a mésadliance.” 
That was the leading thought in the blind 
man’s mind as he passed Sir Stephen’s harsh 
conduct in review. ‘ He chose to crush hope 
and joy out of our future, Lina’s and mine, 
because he would not condescend to sacrifice 
one ounce of his accursed pride. He lectures 
on the nobility of the name of Northcroft ; yet 
from his own unwilling confession I have 
wrung the damaging facts that no Northcroft 
ever yet distinguished himself as Lina’s brave 
father did, by risking his life for others! My 
father thought the most lovable girl in the 
world no fit mate for me, because I have the 
misfortune to be the heir to his name, and 
he sent Lina forth into a cruel world, he tore 
my adored bride out of my arms. For this 
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tyranny I never can forgive him. But she 
had promised me a thousand times to be 
faithful under all circumstances ; what can 
have happened to change her views? ‘She had 
loving parents to guard and cherish her, and 
yet she could not wait for me for those better 
times which surely would have come to us 
both. If she herself had not written the 
cruel truth to me, I never would have be- 
lieved that she had married another. _ Still it 
is all my father’s fault ; it is due to his wicked 
tyranny that we have been severed for ever.” 

When Philip’s agitating thoughts reached 
this woeful climax, a savage fit of rebellious 
reaction was apt to possess him, and that 
latent desire for vengeance which had never 
wholly expired, leapt into fresh life again, 


Unless he thus secured her, Sir Stephen, 
who regarded her merely as an ordinary 
domestic, might take it into his head to dis- 
miss her also. 

When first the notion of effectually defying 
his father by such an act, and thus awarding 
him the punishment he so richly deserved, 
flashed through the blind man’s mind, he 
hailed it as an inspiration, and concluded 
that now, forlorn as he was, he had also 
found the only solution left to him of the 
dark enigma of his future. In this mood 
he appealed to Isabel herself, and the girl, 
who really had waited with much self-control 
and good-humoured patience for this long- 
deferred moment of her triumph, proved 
herself thoroughly equal to the occasion. She 





urging him to bring the proud head of Sir 
Stephen low by some condign punishment. 
Throughout this protracted period of 
Philip’s alternate despair at his loss, and 
rebellion against its cause, Mrs. Ruskett and 
her daughter were always at hand, inflaming 
his mind by their cunning expressions of 
deprecation and commiseration, adding to 
his anger against his father by dwelling on 
the inflexible harshness of the proud baronet, 
and sympathizing with the young fellow’s 
sorrows in most exaggerated terms of pity. 
Philip hated their gushing condolence; but 
he soon blamed himself, after having re- 
pulsed his only friends, and turned to Isabel 
again and again, with the eager contrition of 
a noble mind accusing itself of ingratitude. 
“‘ My father thinks Isabel's assistance ought 
to make up for all I lost in losing Lina. He 
thinks that the services of this girl should 
satisfy all my needs, and looks upon the love 
I bore Lina as a figment, a passing sentiment 
worth no man’s consideration. He pretends 
that the services of one person must be as 
good as those of another. He has repeatedly 
told me that Isabel is nothing but a servant, 
and yet he taunts me with grieving for Lina, 
while I have only this girl at hand to supply 
the place my darling filled in my life and my 
heart. After all,in her way, Isabel is devoted 
to me. Since she is fit to be my companion 
and servant, why should she not be fit to be 
my wife also? How will you feel then, my 
father, about a mésal/iance ?” This was the 
doubtful attitude of poor Philip’s introspec- 
tive mind, and this sort of brooding harrowed 
him day after day, month after month, until 
the hour came that brought it to the only 
possible issue. Since Isabel had proved 
in,a sense worthy, would it not be well to 
bind her to himself by indissoluble ties ? 


clung to Philip, sobbing and trembling ; she 
|confessed that she had loved him for years 
;and years—ever since she could remember, 
|indeed—and that she had but one desire in 
| life, to be his wife, to be with him always, to 
tend, watch over, help and guide him, so 
long as they both should live. 

“But not one word to my father until we 
are married,” was Philip’s first condition. 
And Isabel, who had often rehearsed some 
such scene as this with her mamma, after 
a tantalizing hesitation, finally consented to 
keep the engagement secret for the time 
being. 

Ere long, however, Mrs. Ruskett con- 
fessed to Philip that she had divined the 
nature of the tie which bound her dear girl 
to her young master, and she adroitly 
flattered the blind man by her solemn 
assurance that Isabel had loved him secretly 
for years past, and therefore had sympathized 
so thoroughly in the trouble and disappoint- 
ment he felt when that cruel letter from Miss 
Lina came which told him she had thrown 
him over and got married to another. 

“My poor girl would never have had the 
’eart to marry if so be you had not taken to 
her, Mr. Philip; for ever since she was first 
in her teens, that darling child has doted upon 
you, and never so much as thought of any 
other, because she knew it were you she 
truly loved. She ’ad a plenty of offers in 
London too; ‘but I can’t give my ’and with- 
out my ’eart,’ she has said to me many and 
many a time, and now she has met her re- 
ward. Bless her!” 

Philip, whose affliction, instead of harden- 
ing his heart, had made it most susceptible, 
listened to all these cunning protestations 
with grateful interest, and implored kind, con- 
siderate Mrs. Ruskett to help both Isabel 
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and himself to a speedy and happy union by and the time must come sooner or later, 
any means in her power. when the heir of Pineridge would inherit 
Mrs. Ruskett was not likely to miss the | both title and fortune. 
chance thus offered her of striking the iron’ Thus Mrs. Ruskett and her daughter man- 
of her young master’s purpose while it was aged to console themselves. Indeed, they 
red-hot. Having, after much _ difficulty, |had accomplished the great purpose of their 
allowed him to persuade her that the matri- lives, and the old lady, after spending 
monial project must, at all hazards, be kept some months with her “dear children” in 
secret from his father, she at last consented London, went on a visit to a sister living in 
to aid and abet the heir of Pineridge in an | Ireland, where in the course of the year her 
elopement, notwithstanding that she foresaw health broke up, and she died, leaving Isabel 
that this deed of course would cost her her | most of her not inconsiderable savings. 
place. So availing herself of Sir Stephen’s 
temporary absence, she journeyed to London| When, not long after this event, Philip’s 
with her future son-in-law and his intended. |scn was borne to him, he was certainly 
She lamented the necessity of having to pay | happier than at any period since the cruel 
for a special licence out of her hard-earned |loss of Lina. But, as time went on, Isabel’s 
savings, but did it nevertheless with a lavish true character disclosed itseif. 
display of great generosity, and had the) ‘The mask of patient amiability she had so 
extreme satisfaction of perusing the an-/ persistently worn during the long period of 
nouncement of the marriage of “ Miss Isabel her probation as Philip’s companion was by 
Sarah Ruskett, to Philip, only son of Sir degrees lifted when she had won her waiting 
Stephen Northcroft, Bart.,” in the appropri-| game and the coveted husband. After the 
ate phraseology of the four papers to which! novelty of her position as Mrs. Northcroft 
she had sent it. It was in the Zorshire had lost its charm, and the claims of her 
Chronicle and Gazette that Sir Stephen read helpless baby and its almost equally depen- 
the news, and it was confirmed by a letter dent father began to try her temper and cur- 
received from his son, and written by that tail her liberty, she flung the fair-seeming 
son’s happy bride! The epistle was couched mask aside altogether. In fact she rather 
in terms of exultant defiance, and utterly enjoyed watching poor Philip’s manifest 
ignored all parental authority both for the amazement as he began to realize the true 
present and in the time to come. vulgar nature of the woman who had deluded 
Sir Stephen Northcroft clenched his fists him into believing her to be gentle and 
and ground his teeth in savage, impotent tender-hearted. She had never been capable 
fury and despair. It is possible that some of affording him the intellectual companion- 
conviction of his short-sighted policy may ship he sorely craved, and as his affliction 
have flashed across his prejudiced mind: but hindered him from taking her about to the 
if that was the case, he certainly never amusements of the metropolis, which was 
avowed it. Mrs. Ruskett did not venture to her we p/us ultra of human felicity, she soon 
face her master. She anticipated her dis- began to neglect him. She sought out her 
missal, but in settling her accounts with him cousin and once confidential friend, Mrs. 
through the post, she made some meek re- Hopkins, and spending long days and even- 
ference to the possibility of his giving the ings in the congenial society of that enter- 
young couple an allowance. She was referred prising lady and her theatrical circle, left 
to the family solicitor, and that gentleman her blind husband to the chance care and 
informed her that Mr. Philip’s present means companionship of landlady or nurse-girl. 
of existence would be limited to the interest This was the darkest side of Philip’s fate, 
on the small fortune left him by his mother..and when Lina came unexpectedly upon it, 
Sir Stephen declined to assist his son in any it made her wonder yet more what could 
manner whatever. Well, £350 a year was possibly have induced him to marry that 
not much, but it was a comfortable certainty, odious woman. 
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THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. 








Fue Bruce Grotto or LApRi. 


A REMINISCENCE OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 
OSSESSING;the Grotto Azzurro is “ possibile” to-day, 
a charm and/|and hastily rowing towards the steamer, the 
beauty peculiar-| indigo waves dash wildly on the rocks, and 
ly its own, no! with some alarm we step into the tiny cockle- 
one whois alive’ shells, with difficulty held steadily enough to 
to the pleasure | afford sure footing to the passengers. Each 
afforded by na-| boat holds two persons besides the boatman, 
tureinitscalmer| who rows towards an opening in the rock, 
aspects can fail| less than three feet in height. Here the oars 
to enjoy an au-|are shipped, and we are told to lie down in the 
tumn morning|boat. We doso withsome trepidation, shut- 
in Southern|ting our eyes, and feeling as though every 
Italy! Whothat|moment we should be dashed against the 
has not seen the | rocks; the little skiff tosses madly on the waves, 
Bay of Naples can| which thunder in the caverns and throw up 
imagine the lovely |showers of spray. Again and again our boat- 
scene! The carmine|man tries to bring us opposite to the low, 
x flush in the clear sky fades |dark archway ; again and again the waves 
“e into pink and is reflected | beat us back and turn us round, and as we 
in the sleeping sea; the breeze rustles in'open our eyes and become accustomed to 
the vineyards, each leaf and flower and rock ‘our strange position, we seem in a whirlpool, 
sharply defined in the crystal atmosphere, deafened with noise and blinded with spray. 
while the calm beauty of dawn deepens into A momentary calm—a breathless pause, as 
the glory of day. a great wave comes rolling on, threatening 
Our steamer cuts swiftly through the instant destruction, we involuntarily shut 
waters towards the bold cliffs of distant our eyes, and give ourselves up for lost ; 
Capri, and we look back on Naples, so but the boat with a tremendous bound 
beautiful from the sea, so noisy and squalid is caught on the foaming breaker and 
on shore, while the strains of “Santa Lucia,” shot through the dull cavern—into fairy- 
the Neapolitan “Home, Sweet Home,” sound |land—-for this is our first idea as we sit up 
sweetly to a mandolin played by a dark-eyed and gaze with intense surprise upon our 
fisher-girl, thus earning her passage from beautiful surroundings. We are in an im- 
Naples to Sorrento, which now comes in mense grotto with a lofty arched roof like a 
sight, its grey cliffs crowned with orange- Gothic church. Our boat is floating on a 
groves. The breeze freshens and there is sea of deep blue fire, like burning spirit, of 
much discussion and some anxiety about the/an intense azure, beyond the power of 
possibility of entering the Blue Grotto, a feat language to describe. The roof seems made 
which can only be accomplished when the of shining silver, with vivid blue reflections 
wind is in a favourable quarter. Meanwhile the from the gleaming waves beneath; we look 
grand outline of the island of Capri towers at each other, and we also are clothed with 
up majestically in front of us, and we coast that same blue and silver radiance with which 
along underneath the overhanging rocks of hands and faces look saturated and almost 
fantastic shape, and look into the mysterious transparent. We pull up our sleeves and dip 
caverns, noticing the exquisite hues of the our bare arms in the dazzling water, and they 
sea, deepest indigo in the shade, vivid green too appear to burn with the intense blueness. 
in the sunlight, and shading off into soft in-|We are in an atmosphere of azure fire—ai. 
describable tints of blue and lilac in the dis-|and water vying with each other in depth 
tance, beyond the shadow of the tall cliffs and brilliancy of colouring. The longer we 
which seem inaccessible even to the goats, stay in this fairy grotto the deeper its glowing 
from which the island formerly took its name. blueness becomes. On a jutting rock a 
Rounding the point we reach a tiny bay, silver statue stands, as we think, but on ap- 
where a fleet of little boats lie at anchor, the proaching nearer we see that it is not a 
red-capped boatmen eagerly assuring us that statue, but a man dressed in white, who dives 
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for our amusement to an immense depth, and | Greek origin, and still consider themselves a 
we see him far down below looking burnt] distinct race or colony—the beautiful features 
through with the same blue fire which fills air| and graceful figures of the girls forming fre- 
and water with its wonderful radiance. The} quent studies for the many artists who visit 
waves which lap the rocks look like tongues the island. One lovely maiden stepped for- 
of liquid blue flame ; we are in a dream of| ward and fastened a knot of carnations in my 
enchantment. The stories of the Syrens who/ dress with a winning smile, for which, as well 
once haunted this southern sea are not merely as for the flowers, she doubtless expected 


beautiful fables of classical Italy, for surely 
we are ourselves in a Syrens’ cave, and a spell 
is laid upon us which we are all unwilling to, 
break. The thunder of the surge comes softly 
to us through the rocky walls and lulls us 
into a state of dreamy calm as the boat 
rocks gently on the water. The half-hour 
allowed for the enjoyment of the grotto is, 
soon over, and with a last lingering look | 
into the clear depths of burning blue we, 
again lie down in the boat and wait for a| 
wave to carry us out. The exit is even more | 
difficult than the entrance, and we make) 
many vain attempts to catch the receding | 
wave, but the boatman’s skill and patience 
are at last rewarded, and with another leap 
we dart through the cavern, clearing the rocks 
by a hair’s breadth. The exact cause of the 
marvellous colouring of the Blue Grotto is 
still a disputed question among scientific 
men, no satisfactory explanation having yet 
been arrived at. <A short time since an 
attempt was made to widen the entrance and 
thus avoid the danger which deters many 
persons from visiting this lovely spot; but the | 
work had not proceeded far when it was 
found that the beauty of the grotto would 
suffer from this alteration, the colouring be- | 
coming less brilliant as the opening was 
enlarged ; so the rocks were carefully re- 
placed and the entrance left as it was. 

The little steamer took us on to the port of 
Capri, where we looked with interest on the 
picturesque crowd who came to meet us. The 
inhabitants of Capri are said to be of pure 








payment. After lunching in a vine-wreathed 
loggia of the little hotel, perched like 
a bird’s-nest on the cliffs, and enjoying the 
lovely view of the bay, we visited the 
site of one of the seven palaces built by 
Tiberius upon this island, which was 
his favourite summer retreat, the crumbling 
walls now used as cowsheds. The golden 
light of afternoon lies over the sea as the 
little steamer returns to Sorrento, and long 
violet shadows stretch across the bay: then 
the sunset dyes sky and sea and shore with a 
hundred radiant tints which shift and change 
and melt into each other until they fade into 
the purple twilight. The column of smoke 
from distant Vesuvius turns into a rosy cloud 
as the sunset rays fall upon it, then vanishes 
altogether as darkness deepens, and the 
mountain is crowned by a beacon-light as the 
fire leaps up into the sky. The moonlight 
sparkles on the sea, and we are lulled to rest 
by the soothing murmur of the waves which 
beat all night long upon the rocky coast. It 
has been one ofthose days of unmixed pleasure 
which never fade from the mind, the intense 
outward beauty upon which our eyes have 
feasted conveying the strong impression given 
by all the loveliest works either of nature or 
of art, of being the symbol and sacrament of 
a greater and more perfect beauty still, of 
which a glimpse comes to us now and then 
through the shining veil upon which we have 
been allowed to gaze, though we may not 
penetrate the depths which lie beyond the 
reach of mortal sight and comprehension. 
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W iDOWED. 


“TAKE that golden chain away, 
Child! my eyes are growing dim, 
Wonder not at aught I say, 
I can only think of him! 
Him! my husband, loved and lost ! 
Ever wisest, truest, best, 
And my heart by sorrow tossed, 
Finds no comfort, knows no rest. 


Thirty years ago we knelt, 

Young and hopeful, side by side, 
Looking all the love we felt, 

Happy bridegroom, happy bride! 
Thirty years ago he cast 

Round my neck this chain of gold, 
Whispering, “So our love shall last, 

Brighter growing, growing old.” 


Yet they tell me, “Sorrow not, 
Murmuring at the will divine, 
Death is but the common lot, 
Only sinful hearts repine.” 
Sinful! Lord of Life and Light, 
From Thy hand the shaft was sped, 
Are we sinful in Thy sight 
When we weep above our dead ? 


Take the golden chain away, 
Keep it safely—every link— 
Let me be awhile to-day, 
Left alone to sit and think, 
Praying strength to bear the cross, 
So that on the further shore, 
Where there comes no shade of loss, 
He and I may meet once more. 


Only when that time shall come— 
Surely now it must be near !— 

When my lips in death are dumb, 
Think of what I asked you, dear, 


As you lay me down to rest 


Close by him I loved of old, 
Round my neck and on my breast 
Twine this slender chain of gold. 
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ST. PETERSBURG AND ITS PEOPLE. 





St. PETERSBURG 


IFTY years after New York was! 


founded, a vast marsh extended 
on both banks of the Neva 
( where St. Petersburg, or Peter- 
burg, as the Russians generally 
call it, now stands. When the wind blew 
fresh from the south-west the water from the 
Gulf of Finland covered this marsh, and a 
lake extended as far as the eye could reach. 
When winter had frozen the Neva, and the 
snow had covered the marsh, an immense 
uninhabited plain extended in every direc- 
tion. It is difficult to imagine a scene of 
greater loneliness and desolation than that 
presented less than two hundred years ago 
by the spot where a great city of 600,000 
inhabitants now stands. 


In the year 1700 Russia did not extend to| 


the Baltic, or to the Gulf of Finland. Peter 
the Great desired to have an outlet for his 
empire in that direction, “to have an eye 
into Europe,” as he expressed it. In 1702 


he attacked the Swedes, who then held Fin-| 


land, and that part of Russia contiguous to 
it, and, driving them out, commenced the 
construction of his capital. 

Why he selected a marsh twenty miles from 


the Gulf as the site of St. Petersburg, can_ 
At Peterhoff, fourteen | 


only be conjectured. 
miles further down the river, the land is high 
and well wooded, and still further down lies 
Oranienbaum, apparently another good site 
fora large city. But the water is not deep 
at Peterhoff, flats extending far into the river, 
while at St. Petersburg it is very deep. 


Peter’s reason for his selection was probably | 


facility for defence. He had no fleet in 
those days, while the Swedes possessed a 
strong one, which, as it was, gave him some 
trouble on the Neva in the early days of his 
undertaking. 

Peter carried his project into execution 
with his accustomed energy. He drafted 


* From the “‘ Penn Monthly,” one of the oldest and 
ablest of the literary periodicals published in the United 


States, and a recognised authority in political and | 
financial questions, and everything relating to litera- | 


ture, science, and art. At the present time it may not 
be out of place to remark that this magazine is, to use 
the words of its editor, ‘‘a consistent and fearless 
champion of protection to American (that is to say, 
home and national) industries, and the ready help- 
meet of all that makes for enlightened patriotism.” 
It may be obtained in London of Messrs. Triibner & 
Co., Ladeite Hill, E.C 


AND ITS PEOPLE. * 


40,000 men annually, many from distant 
parts of his empire, and set them to work on 
his marsh. Of course, the loss of life must 
have been fearful. But he triumphed over 
every obstacle, and in a few years a substantial 
and well-built city stood upon the banks of 
the Neva. 

Then Catherine the Great took up the 
task. She built quays, facing the banks of 
the Neva for miles with granite. She built 
the Hermitage and other striking buildings, 
She gave lands freely to churches, no matter 
of what denomination, on condition of build- 
ing; and the Lutheran, Roman Catholic, 
Armenian and English churches are now 
strong and wealthy in St. Petersburg. She 
| built an Opera House, and did everything in 
her power to draw her rich subjects to the 
capital by making it an attractive residence 
to them. The Russian nobility came in 
‘numbers, and of course built palaces, and 
gradually the city assumed its present palatial 
appearance. 

St. Petersburg reminds one of Washington. 
Both cities were built to order. Both were 
‘created, and did not grow up, and both were 
cities of magnificent distances. St. Peters- 
burg has now grown up to its distances, and 
Washington is following in her footsteps. 

The Admiralty was the first building of 
| importance constructed. It was at first built 
of wood, but this building has been replaced 
| by an immense structure in brick. It stands 
upon the south bank of the Neva, and it 
formed the point of departure for laying out 
the city. There radiate from it, running 
nearly east, south-east and south, three 
principal avenues, called ‘“ Prospectives.” 
These are superb streets, well built up, and 
‘two or three miles long. One of them, the 
“Prospective Nevsky,” is the Boulevard of 
St. Petersburg, nearly as large as Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and much better built up. A horse 
railway runs in the middle, while the car- 
riage-way is paved with wood, which has to 
be renewed every year, or at least every two 
years, on account of the dampness of the soil 
and the severity of the climate. The side 
| walks are of stone or asphalt, and very wide. 
'Nearly all the chief shops of the city are 
‘upon this street. 
| Here on a Sunday or féte day— and there 
are eighty of them without counting the 
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at - | . 
Sundays—you see the Petersbourgeois in their |dear mother are a favourite theme of the 
glory. Nearly every second man is in| Russian peasant poet. 


uniform, for the garrison of St. Petersburg} The fruit-sellers are rather a picturesque 
alone is 70,000 strong, and on account of |sight on the Nevsky. They are dressed in a 
the vicinity of Cronstadt, there are, of course, red shirt and white apron, and the inevitable 
many officers and men of the navy to be met, |long Russian boot. They carry their wares 
and then almost every employé of any public, |on a wooden tray, and bending on one knee 
and of many private, establishment wears |in the mud or on the stones, rest the tray on 
uniform. ithe other. Apples are pretty good at St. 
The old-fashioned Russians of Moscow | Petersburg ; strawberries are delicious and 
look down, one and all, with contempt upon |abundant and not dear; and so are rasp- 
St. Petersburg, and call it a “City of Bureaux.” | berries ; but all other fruit comes from a 
There are certainly enough of them. Car- | distance, and is expensive. 
riages dash up and down the wooden pave-| The silver shops are a feature of the 
ment at great speed, for there is no city in| Nevsky. "We had an opportunity of seeing 
the world where there are such fine horses, | something of the beautiful Russian silver at 
and where they are driven so_ recklessly. | Philadelphia three years ago. Silver ware in 
They are harnessed without blinds, and are!all sorts of shapes, useful and merely orna- 
consequently rarely frightened. With all| mental, is manufactured in great quantities 
their fire, there is rarely a runaway in Russia. | in Russia, at Moscow and Toula principally. 
For some strange reason, the Russian drives | Large amounts of silver must be used in this 
with double reins, two to each horse, and | way, for every house has its sacred picture, 
invariably with both hands. They use double generally of the Virgin and Child. It faces 
reins probably because their ancestors did not | you as you enter the room, hung against the 
know how to do differently, and as their ances-| wall in a corner. In the better houses it is 
tors did, so do they in all things. For the same| made of silver, often gilt; in the poorer 
reason, probably, the single horses are driven | houses, of brass. 
with a hoop over the collar to which the| The St. Petersburg lower classes, “ pea- 
check rein is fastened. Many reasons are |sants” they are called both in the city and the 
given for this custom. Some say it is used | country, are a church-going people. The 
to hang beils upon, to drive away the wolves; | bells begin to ring at six in the morning in 
others that it is in the shape of a horse-shoe, summer, and at seven in winter, every day, 
and therefore brings good luck. My explana-|and_ sweet-toned bells they are, silver enter- 
tion is that it was adopted to check the horses’| ing largely into their composition. The 
head up, for the Russians are not an inventive | people throng to the great Cathedral of St. 
people, and did not know how otherwise to/Isaac’s, and on féte days and Sundays filf 
do it. Once adopted, it will stay for ever. | that large building. Unlike other countries, 
The most disagreeable feature of the affair is|in this two-thirds of the church-goers are 
to see the draught horses dragging heavy|men. They stand or kneel during the two. 
loads, and needing to throw all their weight | hours’ service, for seats are permitted only to. 
into the collar, with their heads painfully|a few invalid women of rank. This Is a 
checked up. matter of faith. From time to time they 
For the Russian, while gentle to most| prostrate themselves with their foreheads 
animals, is hard upon his horse. What part / upon the floor, in true Oriental fashion. The 
superstition may play in this matter, I do not|service consists of reading (intoning) and 
know. But the pigeons, the sparrows, and | chanting—voices alone, for organs and other 
even the crows, are so tame that they will| musical instruments are forbidden. In the 
scarcely flutter out of your way. Pigeons are| great churches the voices are fine, and the 
emblems of the Holy Spirit, and are there-| music, therefore, impressive, but it is mono. 
fore never killed by a genuine Russian. To|tonous and soon fatigues the ear. 
some they embody the souls of their deceased| St. Isaac’s Cathedral, the finest church 
relatives. Crows, too, are to some of them | building in Russia, was only finished under 
their dead sisters or brothers. It is to be| Nicholas. All that marble and gold, bronze 


feared that the poor horse is a deceased 
mother-in-law. When a peasant girl marries, 
she goes to live with her husband’s parents. 
She probably has a pretty hard time of it, 
and her sufferings and longings for her own 








and silver can do to make it gorgeous, has 
been done. The dome is of gold, not gilt 
merely, at hin plate of gold laid upon copper ; 
the large cross which surmounts it of solid 
silver, seventeen feet high. Columns of 
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malachite and lapis-lazuli, thirty feet high, 
adorn the interior. Fifty-two bronze statues 
of saints and martyrs, seventeen feet high, 
decorate the exterior. The large doors are 
in bronze, and magnificent they are. The 
Russians excel in bronze work — their bas- 
reliefs stand out from the surface as if 
detached. 

But this great church is settling, and is 
likely to cost much money to repair. The 
architect sunk a forest of piles for it to stand 
upon, and evidently counted upon no settling, 
or upon its settling evenly. He forgot that 
the four beautiful porches are lighter than 
the main building with its heavy iron dome. 
The main building has settled evenly, but in 
doing so has detached itself from the porches, 
bearing the great marble columns out of line, 
and in some instances cracking them. For 
three years they have been at work patching, 
cementing and shoring up. It must end in 
their being counselled to take down the 
porches and rebuild them—an enormously 
expensive job. 

The second church in St. Petersburg, in 
importance and interest, is the Kazan. It 
is an imitation of St. Peter’s, but built on a 
smaller scale, and is, therefore, architectur- 
ally a failure. But it is rich with battle flags 
and splendid jewellery, offered by sovereigns 
and by the faithful. 

Church domes are a striking feature in 
St. Petersburg. Some are gilt, some blue 
studded with stars, and many green like the 
roofs of the houses. Some of the churches 
are built with manysmall domes and minarets, 
giving them a very mosque-like appearance. 

The religion of the Russian peasant is 
very simple. His whole doctrine is this: 
If he crosses himself with three fingers he 
will be saved; if with two, he will be 
damned. This beautiful simplicity is ad- 
mirably adapted to the average bucolic mind, 
and saves it much trouble. To take off his 
hat and cross himself when he_ passes in 
front of a church or shrine, to do the same if 
he meets a funeral, or even when he hears a 
distant church bell, this, besides fasting, is 
the whole duty of the peasant man in Russia. 
Add to this, that he is to abstain from work 
on Sundays and féte days, to wear a sheep- 
skin even in summer, to sleep in his clothes, 
wash his face at the pump, and not disturb 
his hair too often with a comb, to visit the 
graves of his relatives once a year, there to 
eat and drink all the potato brandy he can 
get, not forgetting to leave a portion of food 
on the grave, for the benefit of the de- 





ceased, and you have a picture of the moral, 
physical, and mental condition of the Russian 
peasant. 

But he is polite and affectionate, and very 
tolerant. He takes off his hat with quite an 
air of elegance when he meets a friend, /e., a 
male friend ; for I regret to state that he too 
evidently looks down upon the female of his 
species. When he is drunk, and this perhaps 
happens rather too often, he kisses and hugs 
his companion, instead of fighting him, and 
as for the “ unorthodox,” for he is the only 
“orthodox,” why, they were born so, poor 
fellows! Itis not their fault, they are not to 
be blamed for it ! 

In this connection, a word upon the Greek 
Church may not be out of place. It claims 
to be the oldest Christian church extant, far 
older than the Roman Catholic, and cer- 
tainly its traditions have been unchanged for 
ages. One is struck with the uniformity of 
the type of the pictures of the Saviour and 
the Virgin. The Roman Catholic painters 
have made her a beautiful Italian or Spanish 
woman. In Russia she is of the purest 
Eastern type, an unmistakable Hebrew. 
Pictures of her abound in the churches, and 
in every variety, but no statue is permitted. 
The Russian interprets literally the com- 
mandment against making “any graven 
image.” 

Their priests are of two classes, the white 
—or rather the brown—and the black. The 
former marry, or rather may be married, for 
when once ordained they cannot marry. 
When a young man is ready for holy orders 
his bishop looks up a wife for him. She is 
almost always the daughter of a priest, and 
in this way the families of deceased priests 
are provided for; for the bridegroom must 
take his mother-in-law and the other mem- 
bers of his wife’s family to live with him. If 
his wife dies, he may not marry again, and 
under these circumstances he generally leads 
anything but an edifying life. These village 
“popes” are generally very commonplace 
and uneducated men. They are supported 
by the state and by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people. As a rule, they exercise 
very little influence, and are very little 
respected. They very rarely preach, preach- 
ing being discouraged by the church, for 
fear, it is said, that the doctrine may not be 
sound. The black priests do not marry. 
They reside in convents, and are supposed 
to give themselves to prayer, meditation, and 
study. They have great contempt for the 
white priests. 
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The Emperor is the ‘and of the churc h. | 
Up to the time of Peter there had always 
been a Patriarch at the head of the church, 
as the Pope is the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the Patriarch of the 
day opposed Peter’s innovations in his em- 
pire, and denounced them as heretical. On 
his death Peter appointed himself Patriarch. 
The spiritual and doctrinal government of 
the church is vested in the Holy Synod, but 
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every Sunday evening to a hot bath, and 
cleanses himself thoroughly. In the country 
he has generally a small log building near his 
house, for kiln-drying his grain in the autumn, 
for often it fails to ripen in the short wet 
summer, and for a vapour bath in winter. 
Steaming himself up till he is almost red-hot, 


he leaves his bath and rolls in the snow. It 
seems to do him no harm. 
Food is cheap in Russia. In St. Peters- 


burg you can buy as good beef as there is 


is in the Emperor, who exercises it throu gh |anywhere at 14 cents a pound for the best 


a minister, generally a military man. 

The Greek church, of course, rejects the 
supremacy of the Pope. It be lieves, 
the Baptists, in total immersion, but in infant 
and not adult baptism. It does not believe 
in indulgences or dispensations, 
purgatory. 

The Russians are the strictest possible 
observers of the fasts of the church. 





} cuts. 


|and the meat is improving. 
It rejec ts | |and good. 





In certain places on the Volga common 
|beef can be bought for a cent and a half. 


with | | Mutton is not generally good, but breeds of 


| English sheep have lately been imported, 
Fish is abundant 
a curious 





The fish market is 
sight, both in summer and winter. In 
are swimming about in large 
The pore in the Neva and in the canals. You 


food of the lower classes is poor enough at | point out your fish, the attendant scoops him 


all times. 
of black bread, 
which they drink weak and in great quantities. 
The Russian or caravan tea is delicious but 


dear. In summer the peasant eats eggs, and 
has milk, and occasionally chickens and 
meat. But during the forty days of Lent, about 


twenty days in June, and nearly two months 
in the autumn, and on every Wednesday 
and Friday during the year, he abstains from 
all kind of animal food, and even from milk 
and eggs. After the long and strict absti- 
nence of Lent he is so run down as to be 
very liable to disease, and at this time the 
deaths are very numerous. St. Petersburg ts 
perhaps the most unhealthy city in the 
world. In winter and spring the deaths are 
as numerous as they are in Paris, a city of 
three times the number of inhabitants. 

For it is not the want of proper food only 
against which the lower classes have to con- 
tend. To keep out the intense and pene- 


trating cold, they seal up the windows. They 
use, of course, double sashes, but in addi-| 


tion to these, the space between thein is filled | 
up with three or four inches of sand or 
cotton, and the cracks are then puttied. A 
large fire is made in the stove (a mass of 
brick and plaster), and as many people as 
possible crowd into the room. The odour 
from the sheep-skins, under the influence of 
the heat, does not improve the air. 

But while the Russian peasant’s dress is 
filthy, his skin is generally clean. He does 


not trouble himself much to wash his face 
and hands, or comb his hair, 


but he goes 











In winter it consists principally |up in a hand-net, cuts him on the back of 
salted cucumbers, and tea, | the neck, and instantly he is a dead fish. 


In 
winter they are brought in immense quantities 
from the Volga and elsewhere. ‘They are 
frozen solid, and piled up in the market like 
so much wood. If the fish freezes to death 
when taken from the water, he remains fresh 
till he thaws. But if he dies first, and then 
freezes, he is not so good. When once 
frozen he remains so generally till sold, for 
it is the rarest thing here for it to thaw, after 
the winter has once set in, till spring. When 
this does happen the loss to the fish dealer 
is very great. 

Horse hire, as well as food, is cheap at 
St. Petersburg. Day and night, and in every 
quarter, the little “droskeys ” await the cus- 
tomer. They are most uncomfortable little 
vehicles. Take a wheel-barrow, put four 
wheels under it instead of one, fasten the 
horse between the handles and you have a 
“droskey.” ‘There are 17,000 of them in St. 
Petersburg. They drive for a mile for ten 
cents. A Russian never enters a droskey 
without bargaining. The driver asks, of 
course, more than he expects to get and is 
willing to take. The customer turns away 
with feigned indignation, and walks off as if 
all negotiation was at an end. The driver 
waits a minute to see if he will relent, then 
calls out pajolot (‘‘as you please”), and the 
bargain is closed. The foregone conclusion 
of these negotiations makes the performance 
rather absurd. 

Handsome equipages are of course to be 
had, and very much cheaper than in the 
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United States or in Western Europe. For 
eighty dollars a month you can hire a two- 
horse carriage complete, with no other ex- 
pense except a little chaz (tea-money) to the 
coachman, if you choose to give it. The 
same equipage, or not so good a one, in Paris 
would cost you a hundred and twenty dollars 
a month. 

The Petersburgers live in apartments, as 
is done in Paris ; and not as we live at home, 
in houses to ourselves. The salons and 
show-parts generally of these apartments are 
very fine, the bedrooms are miserable. A 
large comfortable bedroom is a thing almost 
unknown, except at the hotels. To reach 
one bedroom you often must pass through 
another. Ina veritable old-fashioned Rus- 
sian house there are frequently no bedroom 
doors, curtains supplying their places, and 
the faithful serf being supposed to sleep 
across the entrance, to guard his master or 
mistress. The Russian does not pretend to 
provide sleeping quarters for his under-ser- 
vants, ‘‘mujiks,” as they are called. They 
sleep wherever they can throw themselves 
down, but generally according to their calling. 
Thus the cook’s mujik sleeps in the kitchen, 
the butler’s mujik in the butler’s pantry, the 
coachman’s in the coachhouse, etc. For 
every upper servant must have his or her 
mujiks. This is a matter of personal dignity 
which cannot be waived. 


Servants’ wages are low. You can get a| 
man-cook for ten or fifteen dollars a month, | 


and a woman to help him for three. But it 
is necessary to keep so many servants that 
the expense of feeding them is very ¢on- 
siderable. At New Years, and at Easter too, 
they expect handsome presents—at least a 
month’s wages. 

St. Petersburg is a city of gourmets. The 
long nights in winter, and the excessive cold 


and discomfort out of doors, drive the inhabi- | 


tants to indoor pleasures. They consequently 
pay great attention to the cuésine, and the 
cooks become cordons-bleus. The best cuisine 
is of course the French, and there are French 
chefs in many of the houses, but the Russians 
have a number of national dishesthey are fond 
of, especially soups, cabbage soup eaten with 
sour cream, cucumber soup, and a cold sour 
soup, which they swear by, but which is not 
very agreeable to a foreign palate. The root 
vegetables, turnips, beets, etc., are remarkably 
good, so are watermelons and cucumbers, 
while game, snipe, woodcock, _partridges, 
white partridges, hazel grouse, black cock, 
cogs du bois, and hare, are all abundant in 


their season and good. In the way of fish, 
the salmon is excellent, and they have trout, 
pot fish, perch, grayling sequis, somewhat 
like a striped bass, and the famous sterlet, 
which I do not think deserves its reputation, 
Its roe makes the best caviare. 

The regular Russian restaurant is not to be 
seen in perfection in St. Petersburg. There 
is one in Moscow, they call the Hermitage, 
which is thoroughly Russian. A feature of 
these restaurants is an immense mechanical 
organ, which grinds out lively airs during 
dinner. One can hardly talk. The correct thing 
to do is to take, before dinner, a “‘ zacouska,” 
which being interpreted means a preliminary 
lunch, a small glass of /égueur, generally 
“‘ wodki,” with salt fish, or caviare, or a little 
cheese. This is supposed to whet dulled 
appetite. 

Besides the pleasures of the table, the 
Russians rely greatly upon cards to pass 
the long winter evenings. They play a 
great deal and play high. Whist, with some 
modifications in the counting, baccarat, 
and a game they call “quinza,” something 
like “ Boston,” are their principal games. 
The great American game of poker is not 
unknown among them, but its attractions 
are just beginning to be appreciated. Cards 
are a monopoly in Russia, and their im- 
portation is strictly prohibited. The profits 
/on their sale go to the support of the 
Foundling Hospital, and it is magnificently 
supported. Any infant can be brought 
there, and no questions are asked either 
las regards the mother or the child, and 
|no payment is necessary. It is said to be 
| the only place in Russia where no pass- 
| port is required. 
| The public buildings are imposing from 
their size, but not architecturally. ‘The 
| necessity for using brick as a_ building 
material, because it resists the climate better 
than stone, interferes with the architectural 
effect. The brick is stuccoed, or yellow- 
washed. The Winter Palace is a mass of 
stuccoed brick, 700 feet long by 450 feet 
deep. It has no pretension to beauty but 
size. The Hermitage has a porch sup- 
ported by large bronze carvatides. This 
is fine. ‘The ‘ Bourse” is of brick, with large 
brick columns. In fact, nearly all the public 
buildings, and they are very numerous, are 
mere masses of brick. 

The houses, the modern ones, are wonder- 
fully well built. The outer walls are generally 
three feet thick, and the partition walls two 
feet. The halls and stairways are of stone and 
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iron. An extensive conflagration is almost|baric song, not unmelodious. The Russians 
an impossibility in St. Petersburg, and it is|make the most of their short summer of ten 
fortunate that it is so; for their means of| weeks, and live out of doors much more than 
extinguishing a fire are of the most primitive | we do in a more genial climate. 
description. They use an absurd garden| But the great feature of St. Petersburg is 
engine that two men can easily work, and the|}the Neva, and this in winter as well as in 
water is drawn by them from casks brought|}summer. ‘Tne Russians are very proud of it. 
up on carts. They have excellent horses, and | If you have not seen the Volga, they will tell 
plenty of them, and active young firemen, but/ you that the Volga is the finer river, but if 
their mechanical contrivances would excite| you have seen it, they will admit the superi- 
the derision of a six months’ village on a|ority of the Neva. It is the finest river in 
Western prairie. Europe for depth and volume of water. No 
St. Petersburg excels in monuments. One |tide sets into it, but it has a current of about 
of the oldest and most spirited is that of|two miles an hour. It is the outlet of Lake 
Peter the Great, erected to him by Catherine. | Ladoga, an immense lake for Europe, as 
It is an equestrian statue, and both rider and | large almost as Lake Huron. 





horse are full of life. It stands upon the; ‘The Neva surrounds St. Petersburg on two 
identical rock upon which Peter stood when | sides. It is generally frozen over in November, 
he defeated the Finns. ‘The statue of|and remains solid till latein April, withice from 


Nicholas is also equestrian. On the base |twentyto thirty inches thick. Itwas crossed by 
are beautiful bas-reliefs in bronze, setring|one stone bridge only until lately, but another 
forth the principal events in that sovereign’s;was formally opened in October, sprinkled 
life. The statue of Catherine, the statues! with holy water and blessed by the Metro- 
of Suwaroff and Barclay de ‘Tolly, the column | politan. All the other bridges are of boats. 
of Alexander I., the famous bronze horses|As soon as the ice begins to form, these 
on the Fontanka bridge, and many others, | bridges are swung against the northern bank. 
are admirable in their way, and set off and|When the ice becomes firm, channels are 
ornament the squares and public gardens|cut and the bridges are swung back into 
in which they stand, and beautify the city.|their places. Here they are firmly held by 
The environs of St. Petersburg are very | the ice, and are safer from injury than even in 
beautiful. The Neva divides into four |summer. 
branches, at or near the city, and between} When the river breaks up they are again 
them lie several islands, covered with fine | swung to the shore, and remain there while 
birch and oak trees, and luxuriant vegeta-|the ice is running out. This is the season 
tion. Every one who can afford it leaves | for the picturesque little boats with high sterns, 
St. Petersburg in summer, and lives on one | which now doa great traffic, carrying innumer- 
of these islands, or elsewhere in the neigh-|able passerigers across the river for a few 
bourhood. The fashionable drive is to the|copecks (about half a cent); for your true 
island of Jelagin, to the “Point.” Here} Russian hates walking as a certain exalted 
the breeze comes in fresh from the Gulf! personage is reported to hate holy water, and 
of Finland, and the view is pleasing, and|will rather call a boat than walk a hundred 
here the fashionable world walk, or sit in| yards to a bridge. ea, 
the carriages and talk with their friends,| While the Neva is frozen, life on the ice is 
during the long, light summer evenings till! gay and picturesque. Foot passengers, plea- 
ten or eleven o'clock. But it is not all|sure sleighs, and loaded sleighs, are crossing 
couleur-de-rose at Jelagin. If a gale blows|and recrossing in every direction. The ice- 
from the south-west for twenty-four hours,|dealers are getting out their stock. The 
the water covers all but the footpaths, which} Laps, with their sledges and reindeer and 
are elevated, and you are lucky if you escape|skin tents, encamp upon its face, and for 
with water in your cellar only. Trees are|two copecks you may ride behind a team of 
blown down, and bridges and bathing-houses| reindeer. Their gait is not rapid, an awk- 
carried away. Then the mosquitos are nearly| ward trot of about eight miles. They are 
as bad as on Lake Borgne, near New Orleans, | driven by the horns. bar 
and that is the xe f/us ultra of mosquitodom.| A racecourse of half a mile is laid out 
Places of amusement are scattered over these | upon the ice and fenced in, and here trotting 
islands. Restaurants where you may dine| races take place every Sunday. The Russian 
in the open air, orchestras, theatres, rope-|trotter is not to be compared with ours in 
dancers, and gypsies, who sing a wild bar- l speed ; 2.30 is the very best he can do. But 
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the palm for beauty must be conceded to 
him over our horses. 

When the ice breaks up no one is permitted 
to cross the river until the signal is given by 
a gun from the Fortress of Peter and Paul. 
Then the Governor embarks in his barge, 
rowed by a dozen stout oarsmen, and attended 
by a fleet of small boats. He crosses the 
river to the Winter Palace, where the Emperor 
meets him. He presents to the Emperor a 
goblet of Neva water, as a token that the 
river is open. The Emperor sips it, fills it 


with gold coin and returns it to the Governor. 
Once upon a time the goblet grew rapidly 
larger year by year, and energetic measures 
had to be taken to check this miraculous 
growth. 


In summer the scene is very different but 
equally animated. Huge barges loaded with 
wood, clay, or brick, sand or stone, float down 
with the current, and are tied up along the 
quays, or in the canals, many of which inter- 
sect the city, to the great convenience of 
trade. Sailing vessels make their way from 
Finland, English and German steamers line 
the northern quay below the stone bridge, 
steamboats start every few hours for 
Cronstadt and Peterhoff, and little steamers 
ply backward and forward, every few minutes, 
between the city and the islands; and we 
are forced to appreciate the enthusiasm 
of the good divine who thanked God that 
large, navigable rivers always flow by great 
cities. 











Don Diego. 


\ TALE OF THE SARACEN INVASION OF SPAIN, 
BY H. W. TATUM, 


SN the year 718 the Saracens yet experienced the force of the Moslem 
were overrunning the greater arms that we would introduce our reader. 
part of Spain. Regular resist- The usually quiet town of Huesca, in the 
ance had died away, for with north-east of Spain, was in a ferment of 
the death of Don Roderick in excitement, and apparently not without 
that fatal battle on the banks of the Gua- cause, for rumours were rife of the approach 
dalete, all plans for united action collapsed, of a Saracen force, and moreover, it was 
and the Spanish patriots were left without whispered that Don Diego, the pride of 
a centre round which they might rally. Huesca and the bravest knight in Spain, had 
But in the remoter parts of the country turned traitor to his country’s cause, and in 
the fire of patriotism burned as brightly as return for large rewards and high rank under 
ever, and numerous bands of gallant Spaniards the Mohammedan king, had offered to betray 
who scorned to remain supine while their his native town into the hands of the Emir 
country was being enslaved, waged a con- of Cordova. 
tinual guerilla war with the invaders. Inthe These were the rumours that drew to- 
mountainous northern districts, indeed, of gether knots of pale and eager men at every 
Asturias and Leon, a remnant of the ancient street corner, and as the day wore away their 
monarchy not only maintained its national fears were deepened by the news which from 
liberty, but at length successfully turned the time to time came from the council chamber, 
balance against the Moslem powerand formed where the charges against Don Diego were 
the nucieus of a new Spanish kingdom. In under examination. During the progress of 
other districts, however, the devotion and the inquiry, it will be well to give some 
valour which, properly organized and _ description of the subject of it. 
directed, would have gone far towards’ Don Diego was the son of a noble holding 
stemming the tide of invasion, were even- considerable estates in the neighbourhood of 
tually unproductive of practical good, their Huesca, and had accompanied him on the 
chief result being to furnish subjects for news of the invasion of the Saracens to the 
those heroic ballads which stir the blood of standard of Don Roderick, his younger 
the Spanish peasantry of modern days. brother, Don Miguel, remaining at home in 
It is to one of those towns which had not charge of the estates. Don Luis, the father 
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shared the fate of his sovereign and many 
of the nobility of Spain, falling in the battle 
of Xerez de la Frontiera in the year 711. 
More fortunate than his father, Don Diego, 
with a handful of followers, escaped and found 
employment in the remnant that still could 
boast the name of the army of Spain. There 
he won for himself a reputation which raised 
him to rank with the leaders of the army. 
Fortunate above his fellows, he was univer- 
sally popular. His chivalrous bravery en- 
deared him to the soldiers, while the capacity 
for command of which he gave unmistakable 
proofs, and his brilliant success in the most 
arduous and difficult enterprises, no less re- 
commended him to the notice of the more 
experienced of the generals. 

Many indeed of the clearest-headed of 
these were fain to hope that from this young 





soldier a leader would in time be developed | 


who would retrieve the disasters of his 
country, and once more plant the Spanish 
flag above the walls of Granada and Cor- 
dova. But the want of an acknowledged 
head had its usual ill effect upon the little 
army. Discord among the leaders more 
than defeat disheartened the soldiers, and 
though for a few years it offered alternately 
offensive and defensive opposition to the 
ever-advancing tide of Moslem invasion, the 
last regular army of Spain was gradually re- 
duced to a fraction of its former strength. 
In despair therefore of accomplishing his ob- 
ject with such inadequate means, Don Diego 
determined to attempt to raise in his native 
country a force which by regular exercise 
and strict discipline he might make the 
nucleus of a new and more united army. 

So after an absence of nearly six years, he 
returned to Huesca, where he was received 
with enthusiasm by his fellow-townsmen, 
who recognised the distinction which his 
achievements had brought upon his native 
town. With respect to Don Diego’s plan for 
raising a new army, they took little interest 
in it. It was in vain that he endeavoured to 
turn their personal worship of himself into 
an enthusiasm for their country’s liberty. 
Apathetic in what did not directly affect them- 
selves, the citizens did not care to take part 
in dangerous enterprises against a foe as yet 
distant. There seemed to be no probability 
of the Saracens penetrating so deeply into 
the country as Huesca, and it appeared mad- 
ness to provoke an incursion by wantonly 
raising the standard of opposition against so, 
invincible an enemy. 

And now, following upon the bitter dis- 


appointment of his cherished hopes, came a 
blow such as even in his deepest moments 
| of despondency it had not entered into his 
/mind to anticipate. An accusation abhorrent 
‘to his nature had been made against him, 
supported by a mass of evidence such as 
almost made him doubtful of his own inno- 
| cence, and threatened to plunge him into an 
abyss he dared not contemplate. 

| But in the meantime the inquiry into these 
|accusations has been proceeding. At first 
| Don Diego indignantly refused to plead, 
| pointing to his services in the cause of his 
country against the enemy with whom he 
was accused of corresponding as sufficient 
|argument to refute the idea of his being 
allied with them. But the council deter- 
mined to continue the inquiry, and thus it 
| was that Don Diego learnt how many enemies 
and those of how contemptible a description 
acknowledged merit unavoidably makes. 
Men whose faces were strange to him swore 
to confessions made by him to them that 
the expedition he was endeavouring to 
| organize was intended to afford the Moslems 
a pretext for invading the country when thus 
shorn of its defensive population. In different 
ways these pretended confidences formed the 
burden of the accusations against him, but 
though astonished and indignant, he was 
relieved to see that these witnesses did not 
appear to obtain much credence with his 
judges. Many of them were of the lowest 
of the people, and in such hands it did not 
seem likely that so proud a man as Don 
Diego would have trusted his life and cha- 
racter. Others were known to everyone 
but himself to bear personal animosities 
against him. So far as they had been heard 
none of the witnesses had succeeded in sub- 
stantiating the charges they made, but now 
when he began to gather. hopes, from the 
demeanour of his judges, of honourable 
acquittal, Don Diego was overwhelmed 
with astonishment to see his brother, Don 
Miguel, advance and lay on the table a 
packet of letters which he alleged had been 
mislaid by Don Diego and discovered by 
him. 

For some time, said Don Miguel, he had 
suspected his brother of correspondence with 
the Saracens, but had attempted to persuade 
himself that he was mistaken, until, discover- 
ing these letters after certain suspicious cir- 
cumstances had deepened his fears, he had 
opened them and found them to consist of 
despatches to Don Diego from the Emir of 


Cordova. 
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On examination of these letters some of 





of her absent lover would have quite faded 


those who had hitherto been most favourably | from her mind. 


inclined to Don Diego were obliged to 


abandon all doubt of his guilt. 
indeed others 


conscious that there 
opinion, were fain to 
sentence which the court, in consideration 
of Don Diego’s past services, commuted to 
perpetual banishment from Huesca. 

Don Diego was not of a nature to feel | 
grateful for the leniency which gave him his 
life and with it lifelong dishonour. Brought 
up to the profession of arms from his earliest 
years, he had become from childhood imbued 


with an almost fanatical devotion to chival- | 


rous honour, a devotion which had led him | 
so enthusiastically to exert himself in his 
country’s cause when many as noble as him- | 
self and only less distinguished in arms had | 
submitted themselves to the Saracens and 
sworn allegiance to the distant Caliph of 
Damascus. To a man of his sensibility the 
punishment lay in'the fact of being believed 
guilty of an offence from which he shrank in 
abhorrence ; death were nothing, so honour 
were saved. 

For some time the horror of his disgrace 
so unnerved him as to render him incapable 
of reflection, but as he sat moodily in the 
solitary room that formed his temporary 
prison, the remembrance gradually dawned 
upon him of another loss conséquent upon 
and hardly less hard to bear than that of 
honour itself; for though it had been kept 
secret from the world, he was no less than 
the betrothed lover of his cousin, Dota Inez, 
upon whom he lavished all the love which 
such an ardent nature as his could feel. In 
childhood they had been playmates, and 
even then a rivalry had existed between Don 
Diego and Don Miguel for the favour of their 
fair cousin, who did not fail to encourage, as 
the whim seized her, the devotion of one or 
the other of her youthful adorers. 

As they grew up, the gentle manners of 
Don Miguel appeared to please her best, and 
when Don Diego followed his father to the 
field, his brother, though still a mere boy, 
did not fail to take advantage of his absence 
to weaken Inez’s remembrance of him; with 
such good effect indeed did he exert himself, 
that had it not been for the wonderful tales 
of Don Diego’s prowess which every traveller 


But if Don Diego had been nearly for- 


There were | gotten when absent, his return to his native 
present who without any 
special friendship for him were loth to accept 
even this evidence as conclusive, but these, 
was no reasonable 
ground for dissenting from the general 
acquiesce in the) 


town covered with glory and the idol of his 
fellow townsmen, quite drew back to him the 
heart of Dofia Inez, and Don Miguel had 
laughingly confessed himself defeated. 

Now all was changed, and Inez seemed 
lost to him for ever, for how could he ask 
| her, and how would she consent to share the 
| fortunes of a banished and dishonoured man? 
‘Still she loved him, he had no doubt at all of 
that. If she would but remain true to him 
for a year—for less. Then by some means 
he might unravel this dreadful mystery, or 
perhaps by some brilliant exploit against the 
Saracens prove to all men his loyalty to his 
country. 
| _The hope, though a faint and vague one, 
| of re-establishing his fame restored vigour to 
Don Diego’s mind, and he finally determined 
to send a letter to Dota Inez, entreating her 
to keep her troth for one year, and, if within 
that time he did not succeed in triumphantly 
proving his innocence, then releasing her and 
bidding her dismiss him from her mind as 
dead. If she granted his prayer, he asked 
her to show a handkerchief at her window as 
he passed by it on his way to banishment. 
Fortunately the gaoler willingly agreed to 
send a messenger with the letter, and then, 
cheered by the light which broke across his 
dark horizon, Don Diego sought in slumber 
the strength necessary to enable him to bear 
bravely the ordeal of the morrow. 

For it was part of Don Diego’s sentence that 
he should be led on horseback through all 
the streets of the town, exposed to the insults 
of the mob. Further degradation was dis- 
pensed with in consideration of the nobility 
of the culprit, but it required all his courage 
and consciousness of innocence to support 
him under the jeers and taunts that were 
hurled at him on all sides by those who a few 
days before had idolized him. At length the 
procession reached the street which led to 
the main gate, and here was Don Diego to 
learn whether all hope, all motive for an 
honourable career was finally taken away 
from him, or whether he was to devote the 
whole energies of his heart and soul to the 
task of regaining his name, and with it 
the reward of faithful love. 

Just inside the gate, half hidden by the 
shade of its huge buttresses, a casement 
jutted far over the narrow roadway beneath, 














from the south brought to Huesca, the image 





and as he passed under it Don Diego’s heart 
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beat high as he saw a hand and arm appear, | Secret though it had been, the betrothal 
wave for a moment a white handkerchief, |of Dofia Inez to Diego and her subsequent 
and as quickly withdraw, while in the shadow | promise to remain true to him for the space 
beside it he caught a glimpse, transient but| of a year, had become generally known ; Don 
sufficient for recognition, of that form which | Miguel's previous rivalry with his brother too 
was dear to him above all the world. And|was now brought to mind, and, not un- 
so with head erect and cheerful smile, re-| naturally, it was thought that the man who 
sembling more an honoured hero than a |could, in spite of all ties of blood, rob his 
proscribed criminal, Don Diego  passed| brother of his betrothed bride under cir- 
through the gates of his native city a/cumstances which aggravated the wrong so 
banished man. igreatly, was not incapable of forging the 
Months rolled by, and the popular fer-| memorable letters which had, by procuring 
ment raised by the discovery of Don Diego’s|his brother's banishment, enabled him to 
supposed plot had subsided. The threatened | consummate his theft. 
invasion had not taken place, nor was there; ‘This suspicion, as we have said, needed 
any confirmation of the rumour of the Sara-| only to be hinted to gain a firm and ever- 
cens’ approach. The fears of the people} increasing hold on the public mind. The 
being thus relieved, there did not lack|supposed treasonable correspondence was 
whispers that Don Diego was after all a great| again, and with more “care, examined, with 
leader, and suggestions of a possibility that! the result of increasing suspicion to certainty 
the decision of the council had been hastily | that the letters were not genuine. So Don 
arrived at. These whispers, cautiously ut-} Miguel was in his turn summoned before the 
tered at first, and originating no one knew | council and taxed with his guilt. Seeing no 
where, gradualfy swelled ard gained in bold-| loophole for escape his courage gave way, 
ness, as little by little ‘circumstances were | and in the hope of obtaining mercy by a pie- 
brought to light which made it clear that in| tended candour, he confessed that, goaded to 
more than one case the witnesses against | madness at the prospect of losing Dofia Inez, 
him had been suborned, and soon the|he had forged the letters and suborned wit- 
popular feeling which had so readily been | nesses in order to procure his brother's death 
stirred up against Don Diego began again to| and restore to him the prize of which he per- 
rise in his favour. Nor was this tide without | suaded himself he had been robbed. 
accelerating influences, for now once more Don Miguel’s confession soon became 
tidings began to come in with every straggler | generally known, and the popular fury against 
of a gallant body of Spanish patriots, who|him reached such a pitch that to save him 
held the fastnesses of the Asturian moun-| from being torn in pieces the council were 
tains, keeping at bay, and at times sallying| compelled to place a strong guard round his 
out and defeating, all the forces that the| prison, while they pacified the crowd with 
Moslems could send against them. And|the promise that he should not escape 
gradually, as more particular accounts of the | the punishment due to his crime. 
deeds of this little guerilla army came to| While these suspicions were being born, 
light, the Huescans learned with surprise, in | matured, and bearing fruit, fresh reports were 
which remorse was present, that its leading| continually arriving of the success of Don 
spirit, if not its actual commander, was that | Diego’s gallant army. Sometimes a large 
Don Diego whom they had banished. 





It | body of soldiers sent to subdue some distant 
needed only this to swell the half-hearted | town, would be suddenly cut off before they 
‘ were aware of. the presence of the Spaniard. 
Sometimes a rapid incursion carried blood 
and flame into the heart of the Moslem 
territory, or an army intended to dislodge 
the patriots from their fastnesses would in- 
stead find a grave itself in the wild moun- 
tain passes, leaving scarce a soldier to carry 
back the tidings of his comrades’ fate. 


murmurs against the justice of the sentence 
into a general demand for a reconsideration 
of the evidence under which the once popular 
hero had been condemned. 

A circumstance, too, which but for these 
tidings of Don Diego’s successes would not 
perhaps have attracted much notice, now 


gave birth to a suspicion which, planted in ( 
ready soil, grew every day more violent. This} Thus the name of Don Diego grew to be 


was no less than the marriage of Don|a word of dread to the Moslems, and on 
Miguel and Dojia Inez, which took place | hearing his war-cry their armies were half 
about six months after Don Diego’s de-| defeated ere a blow was struck. Still his 
parture. mode of warfare was not barbarous ; even his 
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enemies acknowledged that in his treatment 
of prisoners the Christian leader surpassed all 
warriors of whom they had had experience as 
much as he excelled them in courage. The 
truth was, that Don Diego had no means of 
keeping prisoners ; all his provisions were re- 
quired for the support of the gallant little 
army that shared his fortunes, and, apart 
from this, the secrets of his fastnesses would 
have been secrets no longer if he allowed the 
Saracen soldiers to share them. After every 
battle, therefore, he invariably dismissed his 
prisoners without any other ransom than 
their arms, for, he said, the accounts they 
will give of our strength, in order to justify 
their defeat to their countrymen, will increase 
their fear of us more than many victories. 
Nor was the good effect of Don Diego’s suc- 
cesses seen only in the effect they produced 
upon the Moslems. Gradually the Spaniards 
began to ask themselves how it was that they 
sat quietly down under their conquerors’ 
yoke, while their countrymen were waging so 
successful a war against their oppressors. So 
it came about that men, and, what was even 
more valuable, money, began to pour into 
Don Diego’s camp in an ever-increasing 
stream, until at last, when his brother’s con- 
fession had established his innocence in the 
eyes of his fellow-townsmen, he began to feel 
himself strong enough to take the open field 


with a prospect of success against any army | 


which might be sent against him. 

A year had elapsed since his banishment 
from Huesca, during which time he attempted 
no communication with his betrothed, nor 
had any rumours reached his secluded 
stronghold of the breach of faith which had 
robbed him of his reward. But now he 
could claim his own with full confidence that 
by his actions during the allotted year he had 
cleared his name from the reproach which 
had been cast upon it. 

A trusty messenger was therefore dis 
patched to Huesca bearing with him a full 
account of the manner in which he had 
cleared his character, and a demand that his 
sentence should be formally reversed. A 
letter for Dofia Inez which the messenger 
also carried reminded her of her vow, and 
claimed its fulfilment. 

But who can paint Don Diego’s feelings 
when his messenger at length returned bear- 
ing the news of Dona Inez’s faithlessness? On 
learning it he retired to his tent, desiring that 
no one should upon any pretext disturb him. 
There he resigned himself to a passion of 
grief and rage. Nor did he appear again for 


two days, and then he had recovered his self- 
command so well that as he went his rounds 
|few men could see from his demeanour the 
| severity of the blow which had fallen upon 
him. But his more intimate associates 
thought that his face looked older than 
before, and that though as courteous as ever, 
an air of sternness was displayed in all he 
did. But if these changes were at first ob- 
served by only a few, his conduct after a 
skirmish which took place a few days later 
proved to everyone that his character was 
terribly altered. This was evinced in his 
treatment of his prisoners. 

Previously, if any action of their general 
had failed to meet with the approval of the 
soldiery, it had been his free dismissal of all 
taken in battle; but even their enmity, which 
made them unwilling to see the safe de- 
parture of a Saracen, was not strong enough 
to prevent a thrill of horror when at the con- 
clusion of this skirmish Don Diego directed 
|that all the prisoners should be butchered in 
|cold blood. This cruel execution was now 
|his invariable practice, and, though it violated 
| the laws of humanity, it deepened the dread 
|with which he was regarded by the enemy, 
and his power grew so rapidly that he now 
began to make definite preparations for carry- 
ing on the war upon a much more extended 
scale. But his arms were soon to be required 
in a direction that he little expected. 

The dreaded moment of the Saracens’ 
approach having passed away without any 
hostile appearance, the Huescans gave them- 
selves up to a sense of security from invasion 
which was destined to be rudely shaken, for 
just at the time when Don Diego was pre- 
paring to leave the mountains for the open 
country, information, this time undoubtedly 
reliable, came to them that they might 
certainly expect the approach of the Moslem 
force within a month. 

Panic succeeded to the false confidence 
they had rested in, and was aggravated by 
each new messenger bringing fresh con- 
firmation of their approaching doom. No 
resistance appeared possible, for none had 
sufficient experience or strength of character 
to unite the different parties into which the 
town was immediately split up, each striving 
rather to overcome its rivals than to consider 
measures for their common safety. Sadly the 
townsmen remembered that the only man who 
was capable of uniting them was now far away 
in the Asturian mountains, now more able to 
afford them assistance than ever, but, banished 














and wounded in his tenderest point, alas! 
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little likely to lend a favourable ear to their| mission. It is unnecessary to follow Dota 
petitions. | Inez through all the toils and dangers that 
So in quarrels and petty rivalries the|beset her in her journey through the wild 
precious days rolled by, and nothing at all|and lawless country lying between Huesca 
had been done towards preparing for the |and the Asturian mountains ; suffice it to say 
enemy, when the council found itself suddenly | that, the toils passed through and the dangers 
united in a purpose and in a manner which | averted, the evening of the eighth day saw 
satisfied everybody. It happened thus: some |her arrival before the most advanced outpost 
member, either owing on Miguel a private |of Don Diego’s army. Here she was stopped, 
grudge, or despairing of any other prospect |and having declared that her mission was to 
of safety, suggested that Don Diego’s brother | the general, she was conducted to the tent of 
should be delivered up to him as the price of | Don Diego, her escort being detained behind 
his assistance against the approaching foe. | her. 
The proposal was adopted with such alacrity| Weary with the journey of the day Dona 
that it was impossible afterwards to say defi-| Inez would willingly have postponed the 
nitely with whom it originated. Probably|interview till the morrow, but time was 
the same idea was already in the minds of|too precious and too much depended upon 
many of the council, less bold however in'her promptitude to permit any indulgence 
giving utterance to it. Be this how it may, it}of weakness. She therefore summoned up 
met with unanimous acceptance, and it was |her resolution and determined to exert all 
decided that early the next morning an escort her tact and energy to carry her enterprise 
should set out to bear the wretched man to|to a successful issue. And they were re- 
his destruction. quired. The lover of her happier days was 
Ill news travels apace, and it was not long | indeed a different man from the leader whose 
before Dofia Inez, who sat lonely in her assistance she hoped to win by means of the 
chamber, thinking sadly of the strange fate |remémbrance of that love which she had 
which her faithlessness had brought upon | betrayed. 
her, heard of the impending doom of her} Her hold upon him she felt was frail, and 
husband. But Dojfia Inez was not the Inez | many times during the interview did she fear 
of happier days ; sorrow had tried her, and | that she would have to return without achiev- 
developed qualities originally hidden under|ing her task. But at length patience and 
the veil of frivolity; she had been faithless | skill won their reward, and by diverting his 
once, but she now determined to do her duty | passion when possible into safe channels, and, 
to that husband from whose guilt she could! when it was too fierce for that, gently bending 
not wholly exonerate herself. Accordingly| to the storm, she created in Don Diego’s 
without delay she hastened to the council-| breast a feeling of shame at his roughness, 
room, where, so quickly had the news spread, | which skilfully directing, she made the 
she found the councillors not yet departed. | means of extracting from him a promise that, 
She anxiously begged for a hearing upon a| before fourteen days had elapsed, he would 
scheme for rescuing the city, and, moved by |be before the walls of Huesca, prepared to 
her entreaties, the council consented to give! resist with his whole force any army which 
her attention. ‘Ihen Doiia Inez explained her | might be sent against it. 
plan, which was, that she should take the) In spite of her fatigue, Dona Inez resolved 
place of her husband, and proceed on the|the next day to set off at once upon her 
morrow to Don Diego’s camp, where she | homeward journey. Her request to bid fare- 
would use her influence over her former | well to Don Diego had been refused, and she 
lover to persuade him to come to the rescue|did not see him again before she left, but 
of the town. iguides were told off to conduct her by a 
Doiia Inez’s proposal was received with| shorter and easier route than that by which 
surprise, but there was no denying that it was | she had come. jean 
as likely to succeed as the plan which had} Her reception at Huesca was enthusiastic, 
been already proposed, and moved by the|and, when the nature of the promised relief 
consideration of this, as well as perhaps by | was made known, business was again renewed, 
a natural repugnance to sacrifice a fellow-| shops were opened and merchants conducted 
townsman, however guilty, in cold blood, the | their transactions as freely as if no attack 
majority of the council accepted Dofia Inez’s | were expected, such was the implicit con- 
scheme, and it was agreed that she should fidence which the Huescans imposed in the 
set off the next day on her venturesome | power of their exiled townsman, 
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Still, as the days rolled by, each bringing | was redoubled. Soon the little army began 
in some messenger or straggler with news {to pour out of the camp and take up the 
of the nearer and nearer approach of the |position which Don Diego, knowing the 
Moslem host, the air of security which the | ground of old, had chosen on the slope of 
Huescans had assumed began to waver, and | the low range of hills bounding on the one 
some of the weaker spirits whispered among |side the wide, open plain that lay before 
themselves that after all Don Diego was going | Huesca. The operation did not take long, 
to revenge himself by leaving them to the|for with the quickness born of continual 
enemy. But this feeling of distrust was not | action, each man took without hesitation the 
general, for it was well understood by most, | post assigned to him. Ere the ranks were 
that in promising to come to their help in | completely formed, a body of splendidly 
fourteen days, Don Diego had reduced the|caparisoned and mounted cavalry appeared 
necessary time for preparing to march to the| upon the ridge of the higher hills bounding 
very narrowest limit. Seven of these had/the opposite extremity of the plain, and be- 
been taken up by the return journey of|trayed the presence of the Moslem army. 
Dojia Inez. |. Don Diego, fully armed, but without his 

And this confidence was fully warranted, | helmet, rode among his men exhorting them 
for on the morning of the fourteenth day the/in simple and manly language to do their 
first detachment of the Spanish army arrived, | duty that day, reminding them of the dangers 
and was soon followed by troop after troop|they had gone through and the many vic- 
of variously clothed but admirably armed_|tories they had gained. Then fastening on 
and disciplined warriors, who, without waste |his helmet he took up his position at the 
of time, began to form their camp a short | head of his horsemen, whose privilege it was 
distance from the walls, declining the eager | to bear the first brunt of the battle. 
hospitality of the Huescans, who would fain} _ II should we succeed were we to attempt to 
have given up their houses for the use of| follow the fortunes of that eventful day: 
their gallant defenders. ito tell how the Christian cavalry, inferior in 

The arrival of troops continued all day, | numbers to that of the enemy, was driven 
and before sunset a goodly array of all arms} back, and how well the infantry maintained 
was encamped. Don Diego himself, how-| their prestige by withstanding unbroken the 
ever, with his chosen body of cavalry, did not | whole force of the Moslem army. How at 
arrive till after sunset, when, refusing to re-| length, weary and terribly outnumbered, the 
ceive the deputation which his fellow-towns-| gallant footmen could hardly longer wield a 
men sent out to meet him, he sought his} sword or ply a lance, and the day seemed 
tent, and was soon busily engaged with his| well-nigh lost, when Don Diego, with a 
lieutenants over the plans of defence. desperate charge at the head of his few re- 

It proved that Don Diego, though exact | maining horsemen, pierced right to the centre 
to his promise, had not by any means come/of the enemy’s host, where over the head of 
too soon, for during the night a scout arrived | the Saracen general waved the banner of the 
with the intelligence that the enemy might | king of Damascus ; how under its folds began 
be expected early next day. Beyond an|a desperate fight between the rival chiefs, 
increase in the number of sentinels, the| ending in the triumphant overthrow of the 
Christian camp exhibited no sign of con-| infidel, cleft to the eyes ere his guards could 
sciousness of the proximity of the foe. The|interpose. How after their general's death 
men were all too used to sudden attacks to| all courage forsook the Moslems, who 
sacrifice the rest necessary to recruit their| first wavered, then fled in scattered bodies 
strength in useless anxiety. Still everything| from the field. Enough that the Moslem 
was prepared for defence in case a night|army was utterly routed. The Spanish 
attack should be made, and Don Diego! sword was not idle, and vengeance followed 
himself, as was his wont on the eve of battle, | the feet of the flying invaders so relentlessly 
visited his soldiers as they reposed around | and fast, that few indeed and sorely wounded 
their camp fires, and saw that every one was | were those whose good fortune carried them 
cheerful and ready for the impending struggle. | through the terrors of that night, to tell the 

With the first streak of dawn the trumpet | Emir of Cordova of the disastrous battle of 
sounded the réveillé and aroused the camp | Huesca. 
once more to life and activity. An answer-| The morning after the battle rose brightly 
ing blast told of the near presence of the| over Huesca, bringing with it the double joy 
enemy, and every exertion of preparation|of assured freedom and the return of her 
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injured son. Nor were the citizens unmindful 
of the debt they owed him, for soon from 
the gate came forth the councillors and 
citizens in orderly array, bent upon confessing 
at Don Diego’s feet their injustice and en- 
treating his pardon. 

Arriving at the outposts of the army, the 
procession of citizens was stopped and the 
council put under the guidance of an officer 
to be conducted to the general. As they 
followed their escort they were struck with 
the air of quiet that reigned over the camp. 
The soldiers sat in groups, talking in low 
voices or moodily gazing at the visitors as 
they passed. All was very different from 
what might have been expected on the day 
after so great a victory. 

But no time was allowed for conjecture ; 
they had now arrived at the tent of Don 
Diego, the covering of which was opened by 
the two guards who stood in front of it. 

There was no furniture to obstruct their 
view, and one glance told them that repara- 
tion had come too late. On a low pallet lay 
Don Diego in full armour, but unhelmed, as 
when the day before, full of energy and high 
purpose, he had reviewed his gallant army, 
and in his breast-plate was a jagged hole 
that showed in what way the warrior had met 
his death. 

Don Diego’s ambition was at length 
satisfied; he had died in defence of his 
native town, which had disowned him, and 
wiped off from his shield the stain of un- 
deserved dishonour. 


evo 


The Huescans in vain begged for the body 
of their defender to bury it in his native 
place. The army judged more justly that 
the fitting resting-place of their hero was in 
the heart of those mountains where he had 
kept alive the fire of patriotism, and there 
on their return they buried him. But still it 
is said that in Spain’s hour of need the good 
knight will not be absent from that noble 
band of heroes who will then leave their 
resting-places once more to fight her battles 
and restore her freedom. 

The death of Don Diego removed the 
only power that held together the army 
which he had made. It gradually wasted 
away, until, reduced to a mere handful, it 
was at last surprised and cut to pieces by the 
very forces it had so often defeated. Huesca 
itself fell into the hands of Spain’s second 
imvaders, the Moors, and subsequently be- 
came the capital of a petty Moorish princi 
pality. 

In the defence of his native city Don 
Miguel met the fate of a soldier, and by the 
manner of his death half redeemed his name 
from the shame with which his treachery had 
covered it. Dona Inez thereupon retired to 
one of those convents, the sanctity of which 
was respected by the conquerors, and there 
she attained a great age. But as year suc- 
ceeded year, each adding a link to the chain 
that bound down her country, she thought 
bitterly how different it might all have been 
had not her fickleness blighted the hopes of 
the last of Spain’s defenders. 
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HRISTIAN, do not discouraged be, 
Though all around seems dark to 
thee, 
For brighter days yet thou shalt see, 
After a little while. 
Though oft cast down and sore distressed, 
And nought but trouble fills thy breast, 
Thy weary soul shall be at rest, 
After a little while. 
When Satan doth thy soul annoy, 
And doubts and fears thy peace destroy, 
Still cleave to Christ, thou shalt have joy, 
After a little while. 


& 


Should pain and suff’ring lay thee low, 


Thy heart be overwhelmed with woe, 
All this shall cease—Christ tells thee so 
After a little while. 


Though rough and thorny be the way, 

And many foes thy soul dismay 

Faint not, it shall be well for aye, 
After a little while. 


Ne’er let earth’s toil dishearten thee, 

For thou shalt gain the victory, 

Through Christ, and with Him ever be, 
After a little while 
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IN’ TWO CHAPTERS: 


BY ¢C.-E, 


CHAPTER II.—-FROM MORNING DAWN TO 
MID-DAY GLORY, 


ZND now, for a short time, there 
was a respite from the evils of 
persecution and civil war. 

Before the siege of Leith, 
Knox had been appointed min- 
ister of St. Giles, Edinburgh ; and now he was 
able to officiate regularly, and without inter- 
ruption. It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the effect of those marvellous 
sermons of his. ‘They contributed, more 
than any other single cause, to change the 
Scotland of the sixteenth century into the 
Scotland of to-day. Of definite religious 
teaching the great mass of the people had 
hitherto had but little. A generation had 
grown up which had thrown off the restraints | 
of the old religion, without really understand- 
ing the new; and the lawlessness which was 
the natural consequence of the unsettled 
state of the popular mind had shown itself 
in such outbreaks as had taken place at 
Perth. Such a teacher as Knox, with his 
profound knowledge of human nature and 
his keen insight into the difficulties, specula- 
tive and practical, of his: hearers, with his 
definite theological opinions, his fierce and 
fiery energy, and the caustic humour which 
was so keenly appreciated by his audience, 
such a man was eminently fitted for the work 
that was to be done; he was a teacher sent 
from God; and Sunday after Sunday he 
stood up among the eager throng, like one of 
the old prophets risen again, or like John the 
Baptist, preaching first repentance, then— 
and not till then—remission of sins. 

Rugged, vehement, uncompromising those 
sermons were ; nay, there have been those 
who spared not to call them violent, un- 
governed, and rebellious ; but this accusation 
is not borne out by facts. Instead of reading 
them with minds accustomed to the eu- 
phemisms of modern refinement, let us 
judge them by their results. It was those 
sermons that trained the Commons of Scot-, 
land, who, up to this time, had had no! 
existence as a power in the State. Knox 
found the population of Edinburgh sunk in | 
ignorance; lawlessness, and degradation ; yet, 
out of that population came men whose | 
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stern morality an uncompromising abhor- 
rence of wickedness in high places were the 
salvation of their country. Knox habitually 
handled all the topics of the day with fear- 
less candour ; his strictures upon the proceed- 
ings of the Court more than once brought into 
trouble with Mary Stuart, but never once did 
popular tumult result from a sermon of his, 
The destruction of the monasteries at 
Perth was caused by the Queen-Regent’s 
treachery ; it was an outbreak of defiance, 
not unmixed with fear for the future. Knox 
and all the other preachers deplored it, and 
concurred in saying that none of the leading 
citizens were concerned in it ; it was entirely 
the work of “the rascal multitude.” 

True, Knox never discouraged armed resist- 
ance to Popish tyranny—it was needful enough 
in his day if Scotland were to be spared the 
horrible butchery which depopulated France 
and the Netherlands ; but it was not to earthly 
weapons that he looked for ultimate success. 
He knew —no man better —the value of 
the weapons which are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of Satan in the heart of man. 
He was one of those true orators who can 
see “through all masks to the eternal scale 
of truth, in such sort that he can hold up 
before the eyes of men, the fact of to-day, 
steadily to that standard, thereby making the 
great great, and the small small, which is the 
true way to reform mankind.” 

Knox’s first care when he was settled in 
Edinburgh was to draw up a Book of Policy 
or Discipline, to be used throughout the 
Reformed Church of Scotland. Hitherto the 
Book of Common Order, in use at Geneva, 
had been consulted in Scotland ; but it was 
in many ways unsuitable, and Knox was too 
wise a man to imagine that the discipline 
which was valuable ina small community 
could be enforced, in totally different circum- 
stances, upon a church which consisted of 
many congregations. The Book of Policy was 
prepared by Knox and four other ministers, 
Calvin being consulted, by letter, upon knotty 
points. It contained regulations for the ordi- 
nation of ministers, and for public worship, 
for the distribution of the revenues of church 
lands and monasteries among Protestant 
churches and schools, and for the public 
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punishment of flagrant breaches of order. 
When finished, it was approved and ratified 
by the General Assembly. 

At the end of this year (1560) Knox lost 
his wife, just when it appeared that the 
troubles which had separated them for such 
a great part of their married life were pas- 
sing away. He was left with two young| 
children, no slight addition to his many 
cares. 





Into this country, with its divided feelings 
and contrary aims, came Mary Stuart, young, 
lovely, brilliant, and with a power of charming 
all alike, which had been found irresistible in 
the polished though corrupt circles of French 
society. Surely, then, it could not fail her 
among northern barbarians! She would 
conceal her true feelings; she would pay 
court to the Protestants, and win ‘their suf- 
frages for herself. This was to be the first 











The troubles of Scotland were not yet at |step towards their reconciliation with Rome. 
an end. Mary Stuart had been highly in-| She was received with warmth, tempered 
censed at the tidings that had reached her of| with anxiety. For the first few days the 
the innovations which had been introduced | warmer feelings were paramount, but the 
in religion. She refused to ratify the Treaty |celebration of mass on the Sunday after her 
of Leith ; and already troops were collecting | arrival brought back the anxiety in full force. 
in France, whose destination was first Scot-|The Protestant noblemen coming in to re- 
land, and then England. Much, however, |monstrate were charmed into acquiescence. 
was to be done before hostilities could be | It was soon evident that what French armies 
openly proclaimed, and Mary Stuart, who/had as yet failed to do was to be'accomplished, 
had lost her husband in December, 1560, | without a struggle, by the fascinations of the 
and with him her influence in France, was|young Queen. One man only was proof 
now at liberty to devote her talents and |against her charms. Knox soon found him- 
energies to the solution of religious difficulties | self alone in his estimate of Mary Stuart’s 
in her own country. She returned to Scotland | character. Confident in her powers, she had 
in the month of August, 1561, and took the|had hopes of numbering him among her 
reins of government into her own hands. 'captives, and summoned him to her presence 

One or two considerations must be borne |on an early day after her arrival. 
in mind, if we are to understand Scottish his-| She opened the conversation by speaking 
tory at this epoch. The first of these is the ob- | of his obnoxious book, which, he explained, 
ject of Mary Stuart in returning to her native | had been directed against Mary, Queen of 
land. She was to be the representative of| England. A long discussion followed on the 
the Catholic League in Scotland. Her de-|subject of the divine right of sovereigns, 
liberate intention was to crush Protestantism | Krox maintaining that when a prince became 
in her own country by foreign assistance,|the enemy of God, his subjects might law- 
next, to depose Elizabeth, to take posses-| fully become Azs enemies. Mary Stuart sat 
sion of her throne, and then to restore Eng-|for some time silent, endeavouring to take 
land also to the bosom of Holy Church. |the measure of the man who meantime was 
This object she kept steadily in view, and|reading her character like an open book. 
pursued relentlessly, until her unhappy attach-| At last she said, ‘“‘ My subjects then are to 
ment to Bothwell made her sacrifice blindly | obey you, and not me.” 
everything that interfered with the indulgence} “ Nay,” said Knox, “ let prince and subject 
of her passion. Unhappy for Mary Stuart|both obey God. Kings should be foster- 
that attachment undoubtedly was ; but there | fathers of the Kirk, and queens its nursing- 
can be no doubt that, by unmasking the true | mothers.” 
character ot the Queen, it was the means} “You are not the kirk that I will nurse,” 
of saving Scotland, and, in all probability, | replied the Queen ; “I will defend the Kirk 
Englan4, from the re-establishment, by foreign |of Rome, for that, I think, is the Kirk of 
aid, of Popery with all its horrors. God.” 

It should also be remembered that there} The conversation lasted for some time. 
were at this time (as Mr. Froude tells us)|As they parted Knox said, “I pray God, 
“two Scotlands, the Scotland of Knox and |madame, that you may be as blessed within 
the Assembly, the Scotland of the Catholics | the commonwealth of Scotland as ever 
and Mary Stuart ; the Scotland of feudalism, | Deborah was in the commonwealth of 
and the Scotland of democracy and the | Israel.” 
middle classes ; the Scotland of chivalry and| Randolph, the Engtish ambassador, de- 
sentiment, and the Scotland of hard sense |scribing this interview to Cecil, says, “ He 
and Puritan austerity.” made her to weep, as well you know there be 
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some of that sex will do that as well for anger 
as for grief.” He informed him of what some 
have doubted, viz., that Knox showed “ unto 
her such reverence as becometh the ministers 
of God unto the superior powers ;” and added, 
**T assure you, the voice of that one man is 
able in an hour to put more life in us than 
six hundred trumpets continually blustering 
in our ears.” 

Knox's next interview with Mary Stuart 
was ofa less amicable nature. In March, 
1562, occurred the massacre of Vassy. A 
Huguenot congregation, who had foolishly 
provoked some of the followers of the Duke 
of Guise, were attacked by them ; about sixty 
men and women being put to the sword, and 
two hundred more seriously wounded. Such 
scenes were not uncommon in France, but 
this one in particular seems to have given 





time robust. ‘They therefore appointed John 
Craig to be his colleague, and from this time 
the services were shared between: them. 

Meantime Popery was slowly regaining 
ground throughout Scotland. Confident of 
the secret sympathy of the Queen, the popish 
clergy began to resume their services, and to 
challenge the Protestant preachers to public 
disputations. In one or two of these Knox 
was engaged, but they answered no good 
purpose, as it was the policy of the Popish 
champions to keep the discussion to some 
frivolous point, until the patience of the 
hearers was exhausted. 

In May, 1563, Knox had another inter- 
view with Mary Stuart. The conversation, 
a second time, turned upon the respective 
duties of princes and subjects, and Knox 
remaining as unshaken in his convictions and 


special satisfaction to Mary Stuart, who chose | as fearless in his expression of them as ever, 


to celebrate it by a ball at Holyrood. 

On the following Sunday Knox was un- 
sparing in his condemnation of the proceed- 
ings of the Court. 

His sermon, with mor.j exaggerations, was 
reported to the Queen, who summoned him 
to her presence to argwer for his conduct. 
After a long harangue from her Majesty, he 
was allowed to speak in his own defence. 
He calmly told her that she had paid the 
penalty usually incurred by those who absent 
themselves from the house of God, viz., she 


had been obliged to trust to the report of 


others, instead of hearing for herself. He 


would take leave to tell her what he had/| safeguards from the Protestants. 


actually said, and he proceeded to recapitulate 
his sermon. Mary Stuart had not sent for 
the heretic preacher that she might listen to 
a sermon ; she, however, controlled her feel- 
ings, acknowledged that the report that had 
reached her differed widely from the sermon 
itself, but begged that in future he would 
speak to her privately about her faults, instead 
of animadverting upon them in_ public. 
Knox, however, would bind himself to nothing 
of the kind, but again recommended her to 
attend the preachings herself. They parted, 
apparently on good terms, but Mary was 
secretly impatient of his continued insensi- 
bility to her charms. 

At this time St. Giles’s was the only church 


in Edinburgh; Knox’s congregation often | 


numbered as many as 3,000 persons, and as 
he preached twice every Sunday, and three 
times in the week besides, and prepared 
carefully for every sermon, his friends be- 
came anxious lest such continued labour 


should tell upon his health, which was at no 


| 





| 
| 








the Queen broke off the conversation in dis- 
pleasure. By the next day her mood was 
changed ; she sent for him again, and for the 
last time tried upon him the power of her 
fascinations, retracting what she had said on 
the previous day. But, if she succeeded to 
any extent in allaying his suspicions, they 
returned in full force when, on the meeting 
of Parliament in the same month (May, 1563), 
the Queen refused to ratify the Acts which 
had been passed by the Parliament of 1560. 
She had repeatedly declared those Acts to be 
illegal, but her open refusal to ratify them 
was equivalent to a withdrawal of all legal 
Knox was 
thunderstruck when he found that the Queen 
was to be allowed calmly to set aside the 
laws on which depended the whole safety of 
the reformed religion; but in vain did he 
remonstrate with the Protestant noblemen. 
Mary Stuart's arts had been only too success- 
ful; the fatal spell of her fascinations had 
beenl aid upon all alike—all save one—Knox 
stood alone. Even the Earl of Murray had 
been won to a temporary belief in his 
sister. He had a hot discussion with Knox, 
who was unwilling to lose almost the only 
one of the nobles whose disinterestedness 
was unimpeachable ; but agreement was im- 
possible, and we read that after this “they 
spake not together familidrly for more than a 
year and a half.” 

In a sermon preached during the session 
of Parliament, Knox delivered his soul. He 
reminded his hearers of the many and great 
dangers from which they had been delivered, 
and was this their gratitude? They had be- 
trayed the cause of God, when it was in their 
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power to have the reformed religion estab- 
lished by law. ‘Towards the close of the 
sermon he alluded to the subject of the 
Queen’s marriage, a question at that time in 
every one’s thoughts, and drew a picture of 
the consequences which must ensue if she 
married a Papist. Again a report of the 
sermon was carried to the Court, and again 
Knox was summoned to Mary’s presence. 
This time she received him with passionate 
reproaches. ‘“ Never had sovereign been so 
handled ; she had borne with him, she had 
listened to him, but she could not be quit of 
him, and she vowed she would be revenged.” 
Here a burst of angry tears interrupted her. 
During this paroxysm Knox stood quietly 
before her. When she could listen to him, 
he explained to her that in the pulpit he was 
not his own master, but was bound to obey 
Him who commanded him to speak plainly, 
without respect of persons. She inquired 
what he had to do with her marriage. He 
repeated the substance of what he had said 
in the pulpit. Mary could command tears 
as easily as smiles; she wept afresh, but 
without melting the heart of the reformer. 


His indifference to her tears incensed her, and | 


she dismissed him angrily from her presence. 

Not long after this scene, during the 
Queen’s absence from Holyrood, some Pro- 
testants thrust themselves into her chapel, 
where the Romish service was being con- 
ducted, and asked the priest how he dared to 
proceed in that “‘malapert” manner. No- 
thing further seems to have passed, but the 
two leaders of the interrupting party were 
arrested, and the Queen’s indignation against 
them was so vehement as to alarm Knox. 
He took measures for their defence at the 
approaching trial, and this was construed by 
his enemies into treason. He was summoned 
to appear before the Queen and Privy 
Council; and at last Mary Stuart thought 
that she had him in her power. Her anger 
and mortification when he was acquitted 
by the Council were in proportion to her 
previous exultation, and from this moment 
she made no secret of the hatred with which 
she regarded him. 

In March, 1564, Knox married a second 
time, having been a widower for more than 
three years. His second wife was Margaret 
Stuart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree. His 
detractors have laid much siress on the am- 
bition of his choice; but Knox himself, the 
lady, and her father were all satisfied, and 
it is difficult to see how the matter could 
concern anybody else. 





ay 


Events marched rapidly during the next 
few. years. First came the Queen’s marriage 
to Lord Darnley, and the banishment of 
Murray and the other Protestant lords 
who objected to her choice ; then followed 
Rizzio’s murder, the Queen’s estrangement 
from Darnley, and the return and pardon 
of the lords. Next all Europe rang with 
Darnley’s murder and the Queen’s marriage 
to Bothwell; and these events were quickly 
followed by her capture and imprisonment 
in Lochleven Castle, her enforced abdication, 
the coronation of the infant King James VI., 
and Murray’s appointment to the Regency. 

During part of this time Knox was in 
England. After Rizzio’s murder, he was 
persuaded to leave Edinburgh, as it seemed 
probable that Mary Stuart’s extreme resent- 
ment might wreak itself upon him. She was 
only too glad to be rid of him, and forbade 
his return, Being separated from his con- 
gregation, he took the opportunity of visiting 
England, where his two sons were being 
educated. He obtained leave of absence 
from the General Assembly, who, however, 
stipulated that he should return in time for 
their next meeting. 

The exact date of his return to Edinburgh 
is uncertain, but we find him taking an active 
part in the discussion as to what was to be 
the fate of the imprisoned Queen. It was 
doubtful whether it would be safe to keep her 
in Lochleven Castle. She was, in fact, a 
very troublesome prisoner. As long as she 
remained in Scotland there would be a 
Queen’s party. If, on the other hand, she 
were sent to France or England, there would 
always be the danger that she would one day 
return to revenge her wrongs. Knox and all 
the preachers were unanimous in the opinior. 
that she ought to be executed. Her deeds 
deserved capital punishment, and the fact 
that she was a Queen ought surely not to 
save her from what would inevitably have 
been her fate had she been a private indi- 
vidual. 

The Earl of Murray interposed to protect 
the sister who hated him, and who had even 
sought his assassination, and for a time her 
life was spared. 

Much sentimental pity has been lavished 
upon the woes of Mary Stuart, but it is well 
that we should bear in mind that she was 
herself pitiless. While yet a young girl she 
had looked on at the execution of the (so- 
called) conspirators of Amboise, with a smile 
of triumph upon her lips. Later on she had 
set her hand to the bond for the extermi- 
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nation of heresy, by the murder of thousands 
of men, women, and children. She had 
lured her young husband to his death, and 
had slept soundly on the night of the murder 
which she had herself planned. Pity for the 
woman who had fallen so far we may well 
feel, while we remember that her misfortunes 
were the necessary consequence of her un- 
natural crimes. 

Murray’s appointment to the Regency of 
the kingdom took place August, 1567, and 
at the meeting of Parliament in December of 
the same year, the Acts passed in 1560 were 
at last ratified. 

Knox now began to think of resigning his 
charge. His health was feeble, and he was 
probably at this time engaged in writing his 
History of the Reformation, a considerable 
work, in five books, which must have occu- 
pied much of his time. Perhaps he remem- 
bered the leisure for study which he had 
enjoyed in Geneva, for his thoughts seem to 
have turned to his congregation there, among 
whom, he said, he would gladly end his days. 
But his work for Scotland was not yet done. 

In May, 1568, Mary Stuart relieved the 
Lords from the perplexity of deciding what 
to do with her, by escaping from Lochleven 
Castle. Her friends, in particular the 
Hamiltons, rallied round her, but they were 
defeated in an encounter with Murray’s 
troops at Langside, and Mary Stuart took 
refuge in England. 

From the moment that Murray had 
accepted the regency he had been resolute 
in the suppression of the anarchy and dis- 
order which had thriven upon the troubles of 
the country. His activity and inflexibility 
had made him many enemies, and schemes 
were afloat for his assassination. One of 
these had been discovered and frustrated, 
but his enemies were determined men ; and at 
last; Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who had 
been one of the Queen’s soldiers at Langside, 
undertook to perform the deed himself. 

On January 23rd, 1570, the Regent was 
to pass through Linlithgow, and Bothwell- 
haugh concealed himself in a house which. 
commanded the route which had been 
selected. Rumours of what was intended) 
reached the Regent’s ears at the last moment, 
but he was constitutionally fearless, and more- 
over considered it too late to change his plans. 
He would have galloped past the dangerous 
spot, but the street was crowded, the horse 
could only proceed at a foot pace, and the 

fatal bullet did its work. 

Death was not instantaneous, and at 


first some hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. As his friends stood round his 
bed, they bitterly lamented the pardon which 
Bothwellhaugh had received at Langside. 
“T can never forthink an act of mercy,” 
was the dying man’s reply. He commended 
the young King to the care of the Lords 
Semple and Mar, and in a few hours passed 
away. On his tomb are the following 
mottoes: “Piety mourns without a defender,” 
and ‘Justice is disarmed;"’ to which are 
added these words, chosen by himself: 
“Salvation through Jesus Christ.” 

The blow fell heavily upon Knox. He 
had lost the one friend whose love for the 
evangel was as strong as his own, the only 
one of the leading noblemen who, with every 
temptation to the indulgence of self-interest, 
had passed through the difficulties and 
troubles which had perplexed the realm, with 
unsullied honour. Knox preached the 
funeral sermon in St. Giles’s, when in all 
that vast assembly there was “not a single 
dry eye.” He did but express the feelings of 
his country, in the prayer in which he poured 
out his soul, the day after the murder, when 
he cried, in passionate lamentation, “O 
God, he is at rest, but we are left in extreme 
misery.” 

Knox’s grief for the death of “the good 
Regent” was so great that it affected his 
health. In October, 1570, he had a paralytic 
stroke, which for a time deprived him of 
speech. His enemies triumphed, thinking 
that he was at last silenced, but they were 
disappointed. In a few days he recovered 
his speech, and was soon able to resume his 
Sunday sermons. His strength, however, did 
not return, 

Troubles thickened around him from this 
time. The Hamiltons openly raised the 
Queen’s standard, and, to Knox’s great grief, 
they were joined by the Governor of the 
Castle of Edinburgh, Kircaldy of Grange, 
who shad hitherto been a friend to the Re- 
formation. Knox, who had a great affection 
for him, remonstrated in vain, and unhappily 
was soon involved in an open quarrel with 
him. One of the garrison having been im- 
prisoned on a charge of murder, the Governor 
sent a company of soldiers from the castle, 
who broke into the prison and rescued him. 
So flagrant a violation of justice could not 
pass unnoticed by Knox; he severely con- 
demned it in his sermon on the following 
Sunday, and Kircaldy was deeply offended. 
He even made use of threatening language, 
till a general impression prevailed that the 
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Reformer’s life was in danger. ‘The appre- 


His health was failing so rapidly that it 


hensions of his friends were greatly increased | became necessary to think of appointing his 
when (April, 1571) the Hami'tons were re- | successor, and Knox was most anxious that 
ceived into the castle, and, in their anxiety, |there should be no delay, lest his people 
they provided a guard to watch his house at | should be left ‘‘as sheep without a shepherd.” 


night. One evening a musket-ball was fired 


The choice fell upon James Lawson, sub- 


through his window, which would inevitably | principal of the University of Aberdeen, and, 
have killed him had he been seated in his |to the letters of invitation addressed to him, 


usual chair. Still, he resisted all persuasions 


Knox added one in his own hand, entreating 


to leave the town, until, at last, his friends|him to come ere it was too late, ‘that we 
told him that, if there were fighting and loss | may confer together of heavenly things.” 


of life on his account, the blood would be 


The Reformer’s voice was again to be 


upon his own head. Then he yielded, and|heard from his own pulpit in St. Giles’s, 


“sore against his will” retired to St. 


In September, 1572, came the tidings of the 


Andrew’s. Even here he was not altogether | dreadful day of St. Bartholomew. The 


free from danger. Many of the Hamiltons 
and other friends of Kircaldy were in the 
neighbourhood; nevertheless he continued to 
preach those fearless and uncompromising 
sermons which had so many times brought 
him into trouble. 

One of his hearers, James Melville, has 
left us a most interesting account of his man- 
ner of preaching. He was at this time so 
feeble that he was supported to the pulpit by 
two servants, “where he behovit to lean at 
his first entrance. In the opening up of his| 
text he was moderate the space of an half- 
houre, but ere he had done with his sermon 
he was sae active and vigorous, that he was 
like to ding the pulpit in blads and fly outof it.” 

He was much interested in the students of 
St. Leonard’s College, and he would walk in 
St. Leonard’s Yard and converse with them, 
begging them to acquaint themselves with 
the great work which God had wrought in 
Scotland in their day, and exhorting them to 
be true to the cause of the Reformation. 
Such advice, coming from such a man, 
naturally made a profound impression, 

He deeply felt the enforced separation 
from his own congregation, and began to long 
for the repose of death, after his “long and 
paneful battell.” At this time it seemed 
likely that he would end his days at St. 
Andrew’s, but a truce between the Regent 
and the Queen’s men made it possible for him 
to return to Edinburgh, and this, at the 
earnest entreaty of his friends, he consented 
to do, on condition that he should not be ex- 
pected to keep silence about the proceedings 
of the Queen’s adherents, ‘“‘ whose treasonable 
and tyrannical deeds he would cry out against 
as long as he was able to speak.” 

On his return to Edinburgh he found that 
he could no longer make himself heard in 
St. Giles’s, and the Telbooth church was 
prepared for him. 


| 











storm, which had been gathering for the last 
eight years, had burst at last, and seventy 
thousand persons, men, women, and children, 
were murdered in cold blood in one week. 


| The indignation aroused by the news of such 


horrible atrocities lent a fictitious strength to 
the dying Reformer. He was carried to the 
pulpit, and there with all the force and 
passion of earlier years he denounced God’s 
vengeance upon the oppressors of His 
people, especially upon that “ fause traitor,” 
Charles 1X., none of whose seed, he said 
should ever sit upon his throne. 

Lawson reached Edinburgh in the same 
month, and on Sunday, November 9th, 
Knox preached the sermon at his installation 
in the Tolbooth church. ‘They then ad- 
journed to the large church for the usual 
form of admission, and Knox for the last 
time addressed his flock. He spoke of the 
mutual duties of pastor and people, and 
then, after solemnly declaring that he had 
sought throughout his ministry to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in sincerity, not 
as pleasing men but God, he prayed that, if 
any special gifts had been his, they might be 
multiplied a thousandfold in his successor, 
and, with an exhortation to his people to 
adhere steadfastly to the faith which they 
professed, he took his leave of them, As he 
walked slowly back to his house, leaning 
heavily upon his staff, his people lined the 
road, and stood looking after him until he 
entered his door, as if they felt that they saw 
him for the last time. And so indeed it was. 

Two days later he was seized with severe 
coughing and great difficulty of breathing, 
and it soon became evident that this was 
“he beginning of the end.” 

At first he was able to continue his daily 
readings from the Bible, but he soon be- 
came dependent upon others, and almost 
every hour some passage of Scripture was 
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read to him, especially Isaiah liii. and St. 
John xvii., which he asked for every day. 

He was anxious once more to address his 
successor, with the elders and deacons of his 
church, and he requested that they might 
be assembled round his bed. He was at 
some pains to explain to them that the 
severe condemnation of the various members 
of the Queen’s party, by which, in his sermons, 
he had given so much offence, had never 
been dictated by personal feeling, but by the 
necessity which was laid upon him to dis- 
charge faithfully the duties of his sacred 
calling. He again exhorted them to per- 
severance, and would have added more, but 
was prevented by exhaustion. 

His disagreement with Kircaldy lay heavy 
on his mind, and he persuaded David 
Lindsay, one of the ministers of Leith, to 
convey to him a solemn warning of the fate 
in store for him, unless he should repent, 
adding, “That man’s soul is dear to me, and 
I would not have it perish if I could save 
it.” Kircaldy appeared moved for a moment, 
but he shook off the impression, and returned 
a harsh reply, which was a great grief to the 
Reformer. 

Knox was visited during his illness by many 
distinguished men ; among others by the Earl 
of Morton, who was about to be raised to the 
regency, in consequence of the death of the 
Earl of Mar. Knox addressed to him a 
solemn charge to use his great power well, 
“first to God’s glory, to the furtherance of 
the evangel, the maintenance of the Church 
of God and His ministry ; next for the weal 
of the king and his realm and true subjects.” 

Throughout his illness he slept little, but 
passed his time in prayer and meditation. 
His thoughts dwelt much upon the conflict 
which the reformed faith still had to main- 
tain ; but of its ultimate triumph he had not 
a single doubt. 

He grew rapidly weaker, and, after less 
than a fortnight’s illness, it became evident 
that the end was very near. Late on No-| 
vember 24, the last day of his life, they had 
the usual evening prayers at his bedside. 
When they were ended, he was asked if he 
had heard them. “Would to God,” he re- 


plied, ‘that you and all men had heard them 
as I have heard them ! - I praise God for that 
heavenly sound.” At about eleven o'clock 
he said, “ Now it is come.” ‘They were his 
last words, but when his friends asked him 
to give them a sign that he died in 
peace, he raised his hand, and immediately 
expired. 

For five-and-twenty years his life had 
been one of ceaseless toil and conflict. His 
physical strength had never been great ; in- 
deed, for years his bodily weakness had con- 
trasted strangely with the fire and vigour of 
his spirit ; and now, at the age of sixty-seven, 
he was completely worn out. 

He was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Giles’s, and was followed to the grave by a 
vast crowd, including all the noblemen who 
were in Edinburgh, and among them the 
Regent Morton. As the Regent stood be- 
side the grave he pronounced the well-known 





eulogium on the Christian hero— “There 
lies one who never feared the face of 
man.” 

So ‘we bid farewell to one of Scotland’s 
greatest heroes. Truly his trust for the 
future of his country has not been disap- 
pointed. From the seed sown by his hand 
a rich harvest has been gathered, not in 
Scotland only, but also in England. 

And now, after the lapse of three centuries, 
the creed of Rome, scarcely disguised under 
a new name, threatens to gain a footing 
among us once more. Let us never be 
tempted to forget that that creed is still, in 
its essential principles, what it was in the six- 
teenth century; that now, as ever, it sub- 
stitutes form for reality, asceticism for un- 
selfishness, morbid introspection for repen- 
tance and amendment of life, bondage to a 
priesthood for the holy and God-ordained ties 
of family life ; in a word, man’s devices for 
God’s truth, nay, in its ultimate issues, man 
himself for Almighty God. 

Let us, then, look to it that we hold fast 
that which we have gained, lest through 
ignorance or carelessness we let slip those 
truths for which our Reformers lived, for 
which, when the call came, they willingly, 
nay, triumphantly, laid down their lives. 
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‘A Womans PsaLm or Lire. 


By THE AuTHOR oF “DANIEL: AN EXAMPLE FOR THE YOUNG,” ETC. 


weep,” seems very largely the 
law of life. Not in the sense 
that women do not work, but 
that theirs is the kind of employ- 
ment which allows the opportunity for weep- 
ing, while the business of men so engrosses 
the mind as to leave no room for grief during 
its pursuit. 

One who might be supposed to know 
says, “‘ Love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
‘tis woman’s whole existence.” All our duties 
are so connected with our affections that it 
is small cause for wonder we get many 
wounds which make the ready tears flow. 

Looking at life casually, we are tempted 
to say the heaviest burden has been laid on 
the weakest shoulders. Indeed, not a few of 
the stronger sex exult in their superior posi- 
tion. A boy’s keenest term of reproach is the 
word “girl.” No language could convey any 
idea of the amount of scorn that can be con- 
tained in that innocent-looking monosyllable. 

If it were true that women are a feeble 
imitation of men all this would be most 
reasonable. But, 

** Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference.” 
And while we frankly admit that women 
have to fight the battle of life with fewer and 
feebler weapons of defence than their 
brothers, we must not forget that here, as 
elsewhere, the great law of compensation 
steps in. Perhaps in the case of women we 
find the most conspicuous example of it. It is 
a matter of frequent remark that women as a 
rule bear pain and adversity better than men. 
No one will venture to say they suffer less. 
What is it, then, that brings asmile to the lip 
while the brow is distorted with agony, that 
gives a patient if not a cheerful ring to the 
voice when the days are dark and there is 
no sunshine in the sky? God, in His 
fatherly love, has given to women an invisible 
armour that serves better than stout weapons 
of defence in life’s battle. When the blows 
are falling thick and fast the feebler creature 
can yet stand upright, for the vital parts are 
protected. 
Hopefulness shields her heart from mortal 





EN must work and women must| wounds like chain-armour. 
| greater physical courage, gives way to despair 


jand in such a way that your pained spirit 


Man, with far 


| where woman remains undaunted. The very 
| work which has given rise to the frequent 
|tear has necessitated the cultivation of eye 
'and ear, so that the one is quick to see beyond 
present gloom and the other to catch the 
faintest sound of heavenly music. It is thus 
that we may account for what is termed “‘ the 
natural aptitude of women for religion.” 

It is our instinct which leads us in the 
darkest circumstances to hope, to feel that 
somehow and somewhere a bright day must 
dawn again. Hope is the very last thing a 
woman loses; and when she Aas lost that, 
God help her! man is powerless. The reek- 
ing gin-palaces, the dark river tell the histories 
of women who have lost hope. 

The better a woman the more prominent 
is this characteristic in her. The most truly 
womanly of our sex are full of hope, hope 
for themselves—the very opposite of vanity 
about themselves—for their dear ones, for 
their neighbours, for the sad world at large. 
It is the poor pinched little natures to whom 
womanly gifts have been dealt out with a 
niggardly hand who do not hope much, who 
never seem, who never are content, even amidst 
prosperity. You know them well, these small 
women who always look on the dark side of life. 
The restless disposition that knows no repose, 
the discontented face, the hasty little speeches 
that spoil even their kindly actions, the 
astonishing egotism that leads them to regard 
self as a paragon and leaves no room for the 
hope of future improvement. If they marry 
we may well pity the unfortunate husbands. 
How soon their faces begin to wear a 
solemn, careworn expression; prosperous 
circumstances—and it is a singular fact that 
these women with little hope in their natures 
generally seem in outwardly prosperous cir- 
cumstances—avail little to make them happy 
when they have at their side one who makes 
an Alp of every small mole-hill trouble, 
Friends and neighbours quickly learn to 

'dread the visits of these unhopeful women. 
If there is a skeleton in your cupboard they 
‘always remind you of its existence. If you 
are in trouble—not where you need help— 
'they will be the first to condole with you, 
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will cry, “Save me from my friends and 
deliver me to my enemies.” Unhopeful 
women always labour under the delusion 
that they are particularly calculated for the 
office of comforters. They hold out the 
inviting promise that “they will call and 
cheer you up.” ‘But they never fail to go 
away leaving you far more depressed than 
they found you. Before they have been in the 
house five minutes they remind you of some 
trouble you have been striving all the morn- 
ing to bury, they impress you strongly with 
the conviction that the future has many trials 
in store for you, they will unfailingly tell you 
if any of your dear ones look ill, and they 
convey in mysterious hints the impression that 
all your neighbours think badly of you; if your 
drawing-room sofa happens to be minus a 
castor, they kindly stoop down to remove the 
support you fondly hoped no one would 
notice, and as the leg descends, apologize by 
saying “they supposed you might not have 
noticed the litter your servant had thought- 
lessly left on the pretty carpet.” These 
women with little hopefulness in their natures, 
see all their neighbours’ defects and few ot 
their excellences. They do far more harm in 
a town, and cause more pain than the ordi- 
nary vulgar busy-body, who goes about retail- 
ing all the news, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Their respectable position and assumption 
of infallibility impose upon innocent minds, 
and give weight to their dark hints about 
their neighbours. There is always a kind of 
condescension in their manner intended to 
impress the world at large with the idea that 
at some distant period they moved in a 
sphere very superior to their present one, and 
which by no efforts and no combination of 
circumstances could be attained by their 
presént surroundings. 

Be charitable toward those unhopeful 
women, they make themselves their own 
punishments. See all the good you can in 
them, be grateful to them for any kindness 
you may have received, but as you value your 
peace of mind, avoid them. 

Let every woman who has the germ of 
hopefulness in her nature cultivate it as a 
God-given treasure. She will need it in pass- 
ing through life. It is well-nigh the only 
bright thing some of us have left. 

To this natural quality Christianity power- 
fully addresses itself, and has found an eager 
response. In all ages women have thankfully 
clung to the cross of Christ as the one hope 
for the sorrow-stricken world ; they joyfully 
seize upon the idea of spiritual compensation 


for earthly trial, of heavenly restitution of 
life’s lost treasures. Through Christian hope- 
fulness a woman, who, like Job in ancient 
story, has lost all that makes living joyous, 
yet can say with him, “I know that my Ae- 
deemer liveth.” 

If she has ardently hoped in this world to 
find the promised land, to enjoy an earthly 
paradise, and lo! bitter experience has taught 
that all was a baseless airy dream, she lifts 
her tear-dimmed eyes up to the eternal sun- 
shine and says, “ Here we Aave no continuing 
city; . . . but look for a city that hath foun- 
| dations, whose Builder and Maker is God.” 
| There is no experience in life when women 
'do not need the lessons that hopefulness has 

to teach. To the girl standing where the 
| brook and river meet, on the verge of woman- 
| hood, life looks like one long golden path. 
|Others have met sorrow, but she cannot be- 
ilieve it will come near her. And she laughs 
‘her pretty incredulous laugh when her elders 
talk of “blighted hopes.” ‘ Death,” how is 
it likely he will lay his icy hand on her 
strong young life, or smite down her dear 
ones who seem so full of energy! She thinks 
with a pity that has just a tinge of scorn in 
it of those poor morbid people who dread 
the return of Christmas Day, with its memo- 
ries ; she cannot imagine the time when she 
will not hail it with a gay heart. She feels 
that somehow if her elders had but managed 
better they need not have suffered all the 
sorrow that has fallen to their lot. For her- 
self she is persuaded bright days are in store. 
Blame her not for her childish hopefulness 
if it do not degenerate into selfishness. She 
will need all the strength it gives in the days 
that are to come. How could she walk into 
the future if her immatured and slender 
form were bending under a load of antici- 
pated sorrows? And her tasks, trivial, un- 
interesting daily duties, what a halo her 
hopefulness throws around them! ‘To the 
outside world, they often appear as dull and 
monotonous as the pace of a treadmill, yet 
how joyous and whole-hearted is the girlish 
laugh that ascends in the midst of them. 
The glint of a sunbeam, the sight of a dear 
face, are sufficient to set her heart dancing. 
She is persuaded life is not a// dull tasks, the 
year has the flowers of June as well as the 
ploughed fields of January. 

And when the magic golden hoop changes 
the maiden into the wife, hope is just as power- 
ful and equally necessary. How can the days 
ever be dark when she is always by the side of 
him who 7s her sunshine? she asks herself. 
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And hope gives the needful balm which pre-| be, and when she died a martyr to her hope, 
vents discord while affection is still young and| that was the last thing to quit her. 
all the faults and flaws of the girlish hero are} How largely this hope enters into all our 
being revealed. But if the wife needs hope, | affections. Many a middle-aged woman has 
how much more the mother? What will) a most romantic love for her very every-day 
make incessant toil and care sweet, what will| and rather prosy husband. Doubtless her 
reconcile to disturbed nights, to all kinds of | hopefulness is a kind of heavenly ray enabling 
deprivations, but fond hopes? She eagerly | her to discern what he will be when his soul 
anticipates the day when her affection will be | shines forth undimmed by the outer crust. 
reciprocated, when her baby-boy will grow into| In describing the fairest of all graces, 
her ideal man, when her tiny girl will blossom| Paul says, “Charity hopeth all things.” 
into the fairest type of womanhood. | And how often does this hoping all things 
Some will query whether those whom we|render all things possible. It not only 
call “old maids” have any room for hopeful-| enables us to be constant, it is the founda- 
ness. They havea wide sphere for its exercise. | tion of patience. We learn to submit to 
The maiden aunt is often half-mother to five| darkness because we hope for dawn. We 
or six flourishing families, and has plenty of|can toil cheerfully when we hope for re- 
scope for the exercise of all her womanly gifts. | compense 
It is all very well to possess hopefulness,but| Hopefulness is the twin sister of peace. 
such a good gift cannot be given merely that| Most, if not all, women long for restful 
we may be comfortable. God’s great law of} minds. Turmoil may be delightful to men, 
nature is diffusion. “ Give, and it shall be} it is calm that charms women. She who is 
given you ; good measure, pressed down, and | full of hope is at peace. Outward circum- 
shaken together, and running over.” Hoard|stances may chafe and irritate, but if her 
up your treasures, and moth and rust will| heart constantly bids her look forward to- 
corrupt. or thieves will break through and| wards a bright and blessed goal she enjoys 
steal. Lend and share them, and you shall} peace in spite of everything. 
receive your own with usury. In most of our diverse collections of sacred 
Hopefulness is God’s own gift to woman | songs we possess a hymn that stirs our pulses 
that she maybe fit for work. Vi/ desferandum|when we sing it. It is a very touching 
must be the watch-word of every one who| hymn when we consider the circumstances of 
wants to fill well her niche in life. Hope on,|the writer. A lonely monk cut off from all 
hope ever, sister! ‘They that sow in tears | social joys, and passing a dreary existence 
shall reap in joy.” But be sure you do sow.|in painful efforts to crush and subdue his 
Idlers have no promises. |innocent human instincts. He writes :— 
There are plenty of half-hearted people | 
drudging at their tasks, but bringing the golden | 
age no nearer; the real work of the world 
must be done by the hopeful ones. The army | 
that goes into battle trembling is sure of 
defeat, while the soldiers who never know 
when they are vanquished are certain to gain A mansion with the blest.” 
the victory at last. And then, as if the excitement of a vivid 
When we reach the world where things are | hope made future joy a present reality, he 
seen in their true light, many a man will say} triumphantly cries : 
his life would have been utterly lost but that “ Exult, O dust and ashes ! 
his wife clung to hope respecting him after The Lord shall be thy part ; 
every one else had given him up. His only, His for ever, ‘ 
Hope enables a woman to be constant Thou shalt be and thou art," 
when no one else can see anything in| Thus a good hope ensures joy; it makes 
the object of her affections which calls out| the pleasures of anticipation ‘akin to those of 
love. realization. een 
Has Dickens been true to life in his} A spirit that is rich in these gifts is 
pathetic description of the affection of poor|sure to enrich those with whom it comes 
fallen Nancy for Bill Sykes? We can alljin contact. Unlike worldly prosperity, 
answer, yea, from our own experience. It} spiritual riches lead their possessors to share 
was not the degraded man, as he was, the|them. <A large-hearted, hopeful woman 
poor girl loved, but what she hoped he would | soon infuses her bright anticipations into 


VOL. XIV. 31 


‘* Brief life is here our portion ; 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 
The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life is there. 
O happy retribution, 
Short toil, eternal rest ; 
For mortals and for sinners 
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the minds of her friends. When their 3y the long bright roll of those whom joy 
days of darkness come they can borrow With her myriad blandishments, but could not 
light from her. Her cheering words come hm Pi 

to them with all the force of conviction. Who would fight for victory, but would not sin ;— 
She believes what she teaches, and therefore By these, our elder brothers, who have gone 
others believe her. It is useless to speak \ Foren +> trail of Ii “ima 
words of comfort when your own heart gives We node bis cotter dk iy -sabeogpd raga 

: , € can see the glory of a seeming shame, 

no credit to them; they will have a hollow MWe can feel the fulness of an empty name.” 

ring that will utterly defeat your object. True 

hopefulness fits a woman to be a “help-| And to what does all this point ? that only 
meet” in all circumstances. It is to her|/ upon one foundation can woman safely 
character what the sun is to the spring-time,| anchor her hopes. She is right to be full of 
what the support is to the vine. In order] bright anticipations, she will not be disap- 
to reach the ideal womanhood we must! pointed, but from whence must she look for 
possess a spirit rich in hope. their fulfilment? If we leave God and the 

There is one pain hardest of all others for /uéure out of our reckoning, life is a satire, 

a woman to bear, and yet a very common and not worth living, and that mother is to 
sorrow. She is called upon to share the be congratulated who stands by the tiny 
aspirations, the longings, the noble ambitions | coffin of her peaceful babe; but in pointing 
of her beloved ones, until they become more | out the bright results of true womanly hope- 
than her life to her. And yet in this world | fulness, everything hinges on those two 
of diappointments she is too often doomed to/ important factors. We struggle after a poor 
see her dear ones baffled, baulked, and tanta-| sensual happiness, God is leading us on to 
lized, the prize withheld till too late to enjoy spiritual blessedness, deep as the ocean. The 
it, or snatched away when just within their great truth that women have to believe and 
grasp. Can she still hope when death has teach is, that nothing here is disappointment 
shut the door for ever against earthly if it is only rightly understood. 
triumphs, and friends mournfully sigh, “ De- 
feated * ! ** We trust that somehow good 








_ Listen to what a woman has sung respect- 
ing that :-— 


** Is success the only thing the world holds good ? 
Or is God as man, and could not if He would? 


No, no; by all the martyrs and the dear dead 


Christ ; 


Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 
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CHAPTER V,—A LUMP OF ICE. 


utterly confound her!” cried 
Lawrence Darvill in a wild rage, 
as he limped into his sister’s 
boudoir looking the very pic- 
ture of baffled hopes and desires. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Lawry?” asked 
Bab, in considerable surprise, for her brother 
had left her that morning after breakfast in 
unusually high spirits for him, and apparently 
full of joyous expectation. 





’ 


FortunF,”’ ‘‘AN OLD DRAGOON,” ETC., ETC, 


| ‘Everything’s the matter,” he replied, 
| flinging himself on a couch, and nervously, 


P ONFOUND the minx! And/or rather passionately, twitching and twist- 


|ing the deep fringe of the silken covering in 
‘his long, bony fingers. ‘Did you not tell 
/me that there was good reason to hope that 
your precious Pauline would accept me this 
time ?” 

“T certainly said nothing of the kind, 
Lawry. You asked me if I thought her 
affections were engaged by any other man, 
|and I told you that I believed she liked you 
as much as she liked any one.” 
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“‘ Well, isn’t that the same?” saying what he would do in either the 
“No, indeed ; it’s very different. It only | paroxysms of love or in those of hate, or even 
meant that 1 thought her disengaged, and I|in those of mere changefulness of tempera- 
am pretty sure she és, unless she still has a|ment. His devoted sister, who went with 
penchant after that Captain D’Arcy.” him to Hamburg, with all her experience of 
“The beast !” put in the other, in a tone | his varying moods, was only partially aware of 
full of mingled hate and scorn; “only for|her brother’s extraordinary combination of 
him, and his abominable dragoon’s face and | feelings entertained towards Miss Newlyn ; 
dragoon’s manner and swagger, I’m certain and most likely no one could gauge their 
she would have accepted me long ago.’ |strength and depth and peculiar contradic- 
Barbara Darvill mildly suggested that as|tions except Dick Redburne, and he was 
Captain D’Arcy had entirely disappeared, |unworthy of the confidence the wretched 
and was lost in Australian wilds or Queens- | Darvill placed in him. 
land wastes, it was in the last degree) Not very long after the failure of D’Arcy’s 
unlikely that a girl of such a pulseless|bank and the ruin of the young hussar, 
temperament as the Hon. Miss Newlyn had) Lawrence had ventured to propose to Miss 
still cherished a regard for him, if she ever| Newlyn for the first time, thinking that she 
had done so at all, and Bab, seeking to| might accept him, whether love was in her 
explain Pauline’s conduct, had only put the| breast or not, because of the poor circum- 
highly improbable supposition of her still| stances to which the girl and her mother had 
having a fenchant for the absentee. She} been reduced since the death of Lord St. 
wound up with the question : | Berners. It was not a manly aspiration, nor 
* And have you proposed again ?” |a manly way of going about such a business ; 
“T was donkey, idiot enough to do so,” he | but then Lawrence, on account of his afflic- 





cried, twisting off bodily a large piece of that| tion, was different from others, and could’ 


unhappy fringe, and knotting it up like a| not be judged by the same standard as others. 
puzzle. | The girl read his mind easily enough, and, 
“ And—— ?” {deeply pained that she should be regarded 
* And she chucked me overboard again, | as mercenary and as one who would sell her- 
as coolly and unconcernedly as a kitchen-| self for gold, had refused him with the utmost 
wench would drown a kitten! Marvellously | decision—so decisively that he accepted the 
polite, of course! Deeply deplored—fancy | refusal without making another effort for 
that block of beautiful ice deploring anything|}a very long time, and it was quite half-a- 
-—deeply deplored that I, a second time, put| dozen years after the disappearance of Cap- 
myself and her to the pain—oh, but I cannot/tain D’Arcy before Mr. Darvill ventured 
go on with half the balderdash and rubbish} again to approach the Hon. Miss Newlyn 
she talked—she pitched me to Jericho, and| with an offer of marriage. 
there’s an end of it! | Half-a-dozen years! And some of them 
And the unfortunate fellow, who was | spent in that most painful of all descriptions 
entirely the victim of self-delusion in respect | of poverty, the grinding poverty of well-bred 
to Miss Newlyn, worked himself into such a| people who must, unless they would sink alto- 
rage at what he held to be her cruel conduct, | gether, “keep up an appearance.” After all, 
that he became seriously ill with his old|as Pauline sometimes thought when a curious 
constitutional complaint; and, within the|jumble of associations overcame her, that 
week, was ordered by his physicians to the|trick which Myles D’Arcy had played upon 
German baths, both as a possible relief from | her mother at the boating party, though bad 
the pain he was suffering and as a certain dis-| and unjustifiable in itself, had ended most 
traction, if not surcease, from the mental tor-| beneficially. A far-seeing woman, Lady St 
ture which it was obvious to all he was endur-| Berners had been as well aware that her hus. 
ing. For he loved Pauline, and always had | band’s life was unusually precarious as that a 
loved her, so far as his changeful mind would | greater portion of his means died with him; 
permit ; and yet there were times, if such a/and she had long desired to make the ac- 
thing can be comprehended, when he posi-| quaintance of the Marchioness of Geraldston, 
tively hated the girl because she would not, | because it was well known that the influence 
could not, return his affection. Undoubtedly, | of the latter was most powerful with the 
with his cripple’s body he possessed a| Crown in the matter of the allotment of apart- 
singularly distorted mind with a most volatile| ments in Hampton Court Palace. D’Arcy 
and uncertain spirit, and there was never any| had put the necessary opportunity in her 
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way, and Pauline’s mother had so assiduously 
followed it up, that within a few years of her 
husband's death, she and her daughter were 
accommodated, through the intercession of 
the Marchioness, with quarters for life in the 
old home of two such different potentates 
as Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell. Rent 
and taxes thus provided for, or rather saved 
tn toto, the ladies found themselves in com- 
parative comfort and free from former petty 
cares, while the company they kept was good, 
and the life itself neither very unsuitable nor 
unpleasant. Lady St. Berners, who had for- 
gotten nearly all about that “ shocking detri- 
mental,” Captain Myles D’Arcy, wasin great 
and reasonable hopes that her daughter 
would now be in the way of making a good 
matrimonial alliance, and assuredly every- 
thing favoured that view. 

Pauline had developed into a remarkably 
handsome woman, for she was one of those 
whose beauty is much greater at five-and- 
twenty or so, than it is during their teens; 
and she had several other qualifications, 
fortune alone excepted, which fitted her for 
a good marriage with any well-to-do man of 
equal birth. Indeed Lady St. Berners would 
not have held out for blue blood, or even for 
anyone closely connected with blue blood, 
if she could only marry her daughter to 
money ; for, as the sagacious matron put it 
to herself—she would not have uttered the 
sentiment aloud for worlds—the days when 
money was the root of all evil went out with 
the days of miracles, and the old order had 
given place to the new. The dowagers 
voted the Hon. Miss Newlyn’s manner per- 
fect ; it bore, they said, the genuine stamp of 
high breeding; and they prophesied great 
things for her in the marriage-market, if she 
could only be properly shown about to the 


no really eligible man had yet presented 
himself, emphasizing the “really” to cover 
their unfulfilled prophecies. The matrons 
not yet dowagers, but verging that way and 
with daughters of their own to dispose of, 
bluntly said the girl was a fool, encouraged 
by a foolish mother; and that, if she was 
theirs, they would marry her off in a single 
season. But the daughters, who were far 
more likely to know, their experience being 
fresher, vowed that Pauline Newlyn was a 
stick, and such a “‘lump of ice” that every- 
one going near her was frozen, and that no 
man in his senses could dream of thawing 
her, or, indeed, would venture to approach 
her with matrimonial intent. 

However that might be, as a general rule, 
one man certainly had such intentions in her 
regard, especially after the second refusal of 
Lawrence Darvill, and that was Mr. Richard 
Redburne. Why he should be so devoted 
|to her would have been a mystery were it 
‘not that Pauline, no matter how she might 
treat wooers in the long run, undoubtedly 
possessed a certain primary fascination which 
attracted all, and held some ; as for instance, 
in the cases of Darvill, D’Arcy, and Red- 
burne himself, perhaps three as differently- 
minded individuals as could be found in a 
day’s march, Although fairly well-to-do, 
Mr. Redburne could hardly afford a beauty 
of noble birth for his wife, at least until cer- 
tain expectations of legacies became changed 
into realities ; and his best friend could not 
accuse him of having such an ardent nature 
as would lead him into a life-long scrape for 
the sake of a pretty face. At all events, from 
the time when Lawry and Bab Darvill went 
off to Hamburg, Dick Redburne contrived to 
see a great deal more than he had ever done 
before of Pauline Newlyn; and, whether he 





wondering and admiring gaze of eligible men. | was flattering himself or not, he thought he 


A great deal lay in that “if,” and unfortu- 
nately it was a very stubborn little word to 
get over. Lady St. Berners at first did her 
best to trot out her beautiful bit of goods, 
and later on she was ably seconded by her 
sister, Mrs. Hadden, a childless widow, who 
had taken an immense fancy to Pauline and 
often had her as a guest in Eaton Place, 
Eaton Square, where she had her abode. 
Still Miss Newlyn did not go off. Men 
came, flirted, dangled, made love—after a 
fashion ; but, one after another, they retired 
from the field in some unaccountable way, or 
for some unaccountable reason, and the 
handsome Miss Newlyn remained Miss 
Newlyn yet. The dowagers declared that 


} 


knew her ve zntime, and shared in it, better 
than any other man had known it. 

The sleepy, dull, idle existence at Hamp- 
ton Court had a good deal to do with this, 
because, now that Lady St. Berners was be- 
coming an acknowledged invalid and was 
beginning to coddle herself, the girl was a 
prey to dreary evnuz, and was, in a measure, 
driven to Mr. Redburne’s society for relief. 
No one, however, could charge her with for- 
wardness, or with directly encouraging his 
attentions, but she assuredly tolerated him, 
and that was far more than any one else was 
able to boast of. But Pauline was ever cold as 
the dismal, secluded, and walled-in courtyards 
of the old Palace are on the warmest day in 
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summer, or as the shade of the great trees} had stood, the one to the other. To all out- 
when the sun is at its utmost strength ;} ward seeming the meeting, on the lady’s side, 
while, on his side, he readily accepted the| was as though he had left her a day or two 
inevitable, and did not appear to seek for| before, and the greeting—greeting! in such 
warmth where warmth was an unknown|circumstances—she accorded him was formal 
quantity. Altogether it was, perhaps, one of} and chill, like what she might have bestowed 
the strangest wooings ever known, but even|on some young sprig of fashion who had 
stranger affairs of the sort have proved suc-| danced with her once, and had bored her 
cessful if time is allowed to run on, and the} consumedly while doing so. 
opportunities continue to offer themselves; (Quite otherwise was it with Captain D’Arcy. 
daily. Many a couple marry, not because| He had heard an inflated account of Lady 
there is any fervent love between them, but}St. Berners’ bad health, and believed her 
simply because the idea of marriage has been| ladyship to be on a sick if not a dying bed, 
suffered to take root and has grown up, im-| whereas her condition was merely that of a 
perceptibly but steadily, until maturity has} general invalid—one day well and able to be 
been attained. about, another day confined to the house— 
One night in the before-Easter season—|who may die in a twelvemonth, or live for 
Dick Redburne had gone off to attend the| the next twenty years. Therefore Myles had 
Northampton Spring Meeting—the Hon. | not at all expected to meet Pauline in society, 
Miss Newlyn, under the chapferonage of her} least of all at a great ball in Grosvenor 
aunt, Mrs. Hadden, was present at a ball in| Square, and he was not only astonished but 
Grosvenor Square, and found herself, as| highly excited, once instinct had given place 
usual, an object of attraction to most of the} to the action of the mind, at finding himself 
men who hitherto had only known her by | face to face with his lost love. It was the 
hearsay. She had been dancing a good| touch of her fingers, resting as they did in his 
deal, and was somewhat heated and fatigued, | for a single instant and then being withdrawn, 
as her partner readily observed. Seating her|and thrilling through the life-blood to his 
in a recess near the balcony where there was| very heart, that called him to himself again, 
a breath of cool, delicious air, he had gone} and made him learn that he must command 
off to procure an ice for her refreshment, and | his feelings, and act as a man of the world, 
Pauline was looking over her engagement-| not like a thick-skulled lout from the pro- 
card, to see who was the next person she had| vinces. Miss Newlyn, with her admirable 
to dance with, when a gentleman, evidently | self-possession, even went so far as to help 
not aware that anybody was there, entered| him. She, seeing him in a strong side-light 
the recess alone. As he came in, Pauline} which only threw herself more in the shade, 
heard the step, and lifted her head. noticed his agitation, the flash of his bright 
Their eyes met. It was none other than| blue eye, the rush of colour to his cheek, 
Myles D’Arcy—he who was supposed to be| even the tremulous movement of his hand ; 
in Queensland. and, seeing these indications, for once was 
Altogether without thought, and acting/ soft and generous. 
solely on the instinct of a gentleman, Captain| ‘I fear you are not well, Captain D’Arcy,” 
1)’Arcy bowed, held out his hand, and said:|she said in the low, sweet voice he had 














“‘ How d’ye do, Miss Newlyn?” | before loved so much to hear, “you seem 
At the same time she had risen from her} discomposed. Will you sit down a little?” 
seat, possibly through an instinct similar to} And she swept her train aside, making 


his, and with a stately gesture of mingled/room for him on the chair next to that one 
bow and curtesy, placed her finger-tips in| which she proceeded to reoccupy. 

his, with the usual “ how d’ye do?” of answer} ‘Thank you,” he answered, seating him- 
and question all in one. In the shadow of| self, “but I am quite well: only a little sur- 
the recess, there was no means of knowing! prised. I did not think I should have had 
whether or no the lady changed colour or|the pleasure of meeting you here, or ——” 
evinced any other symptom of agitation, but| he paused in some awkward confusion. 
Myles D’Arcy sadly became aware that he} “Or,” she took him up, with a faint smile 
was not able to detect the slightest trace of| hovering over her lovely face, “‘ or you would 
surprise, excitement, joy, or annoyance—-of| not have come. Is not that it ?” 

any emotion whatsoever—in her reception of} “I would not have intruded,” he replied, 
him after so long an absence, and in memory | correcting her. i ‘ 
of the close relationship in which they once} ‘There can be no_ intrusion, Captain 
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D’Arcy,” she coldly remarked, “in a ball-|there he had died only eighteen months 


room, where two guests meet.” Then, in 


a| before Captain D'Arcy had so unexpectedly 


more natural manner, she went on to say, | turned up in London society, and the widow, 
“You have been away, I heard; is it long|so infrequent had been the communication 


since you returned ?” 
**Oh, yes, a considerable time. 


between the sisters, did not even know the 


In fact |name of Pauline’s quondam suitor, nor how 


—but I must not bore you with my personal | far matters had gone between the pair. 


affairs. 
am engaged here in London. 


I am now a fixture, I believe, and 


So the Hon. Miss Newlyn led a kind of 


But you, Miss |dual life, hovering over between Hampton 


Newlyn, are you really quite well? And| Court and the metropolis, because her mother 


your mamma ? 


I was sorry to hear she wa 
ill.” 


s|did not care to leave her altogether out of 
her own grasp. Saturday and Sunday always 


Pauline was proceeding to explain about|found Pauline in the precincts of the old 
her mother’s actual state of health, when her | Palace, while, if there was nothing very par- 
former partner came back with the ice, and | ticular to which she had been invited, going 


the #éte-a-téte ended. 


on in town, she prolonged her visit to her 


Shortly afterwards another partner came | mother for the opening days of the week, and 
up to claim her hand, and though D‘Arcy|spent the remainder with Mrs. Hadden, 
begged the favour of a dance she was unable, | enjoying, after her placid fashion, such 
as she told him with invincible calmness, to | gaieties, either indoor or outdoor, as fell in 


give him one, as her engagement-card was | her way. 


filled up. 
mind full of confusing thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI.—CROSS PURPOSES. 


The girl noticed, and thought it not 


And then he went home, his/a little strange, that she very seldom, if ever, 


came across Captain D’Arcy at outdoor 
amusements, which take place mostly in the 
daytime ; but, aftera little consideration, the 
ready explanation came to her mind, that of 


FTER that unexpected meeting in Gros-|course the engagements at which he had 

\ =©venor Square, Captain D’Arcy, as the| hinted when first they met, kept him em- 
spring wore on and London began to fill for | ployed during business hours, and he could 
the season, had several opportunities of en-|only devote the night to pleasure. This, 
countering the Hon. Pauline Newlyn in/ naturally, made him a greater “ detrimental ” 


society. 


It had been determined at solemn | than éver, though, indeed, to do the young 


council of the dowagers of Hampton Court, | lady justice, she did not exhibit the slightest 


held in the apartments of Lady St. Berners, 
that Pauline should have a really good 


sign of regarding him differently from any 
other gentleman of her acquaintance, and the 


chance of “getting off” that year, and her | very last thing that could be said of her, with 
mother was urged to permit the girl to be as| any respect for the truth, would have been 
much as possible with Mrs. Hadden in Eaton | that she was angling after him, or any other 


Place, and gave her consent, though not 


man breathing. No doubt it was out of 


without some misgivings that “‘ detrimentals” | pure consideration for her mother, who, the 


-—shocking or otherwise, as the case might 
be—would have more chance with her 
daughter under the chaferonage of her sister 
than under her own. 

A good-natured, easy-going woman, Mrs. 
Hadden was careless to a degree, was 
devoid of the maternal instinct which readily 
picks out the one “detrimental” from the 
group of “eligibles,” and, moreover, had the 
vaguest possible knowledge of the flirtation 
which had taken place between her niece 
and some bold dragoon, years ago, before 
the old lord was gathered to his fathers. 
The late Mr. Hadden had been at that time 
the British diplomatic representative at the 
court of his sable majesty of Chickaboo, his 
wife acting as Lady Paramount of the very 
limited English society of the place; and 


doctors said, was not to be agitated, that 
Pauline refrained from mentioning the return 
of Captain D’Arcy to England; neither did 
she consider that it would be right, in view 
of her tendency to gossip whenever she visited 
her sister, to enlighten Mrs. Hadden as to 
the identity of Captain D’Arcy with the 
suitor of the Ripplebank days, nor did she 
speak about him to Mr. Redburne. 

As to D’Arcy himself, Miss Newlyn was 
kind, and no more. The oftener he met her, 
and with the efflux of time those occasions 
became more frequent, the more precise was 
her demeanour compared to that which she 
had, though only for a few moments, evinced 
on the night in the Grosvenor Square ball- 
room, and the more formal was the method 
in which she treated him. Occasionally he 
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had endeavoured to lead the conversation 
back to the past—the happy past, before the 
break-up of his hopes—but the girl seemed 
to divine his intention almost as soon as it 
was formulated in his mind, and would 
change the subject immediately, with as 
much adroitness as firmness. It appeared to 
him, weighing up the whole matter, and 
examining it from every standpoint, that 
the Hon. Miss Newlyn was willing enough 
to accept his attentions in the present, just 
precisely, and no more, as she was willing to 
accept the attentions of any one else she met 
in society ; but that she had quite made up 
her mind that bygones were to be bygones, 
that what had happened before was to be as 
a sealed book for ever. Had she been the 
most finished coquette, which assuredly 
Pauline was not, she could not have adopted 
better means for leading him on; and the 
more she kept him at arm’s length the more 
he pined and languished, so far as his manly 
nature would permit, to be restored to that 
place in her favour which he could not but 
think he had once occupied. Sorely as he 
had been hurt with the treatment he had 
received at the hands of her mother, whose 
cruel and baseless remark about his alto- 
gether supposititious connection with his 
father’s ruin and death he could never forget; 
cut to the very quick though he had been by 
the heartless manner in which the mother 
and daughter had thrown him over when the 
world frowned ; deeply pained in every feel- 
ing of his heart as he had been by Pauline’s 
absolute silence in that time of profoundest 
gloom and sorrow, and by the shameful way 
in which his presents and letters had been re- 
turned without a line; yet did Myles D’Arcy 
love the girl still, love her with all the ardent 
love his very ardent nature was capable of 
producing ; and her present conduct, instead 
of stifling and smothering out of existence 
that love, as it seemed intended to do, only 
increased its fervour, only added to his 
passion. 

It is not to be imagined that that seemingly 
dull and carelessly lounging, really very 
astute and active gentleman, Mr. Dick Red- 
burne, was not aware of what was in progress. 
Although Miss Newlyn passively, so to speak, 
tried to keep him in ignorance of the return 
of Captain D’Arcy, Dick very soon discovered 
the fact for himself, and made up his mind 
that the very silence of Pauline was evidence 
that she was not so indifferent to her former 
lover as appeared on the face of things. He 
learned enough from his intimates, mostly 








men-about-town whom he knew best in the 
betting-ring—Pauline was quite ignorant of 
his connection with that pandemonium—or 
in gambling clubs, to be aware that the young 
lady and D’Arcy saw a good deal of one 
another in an off-and-on kind of way ; and he 
was not the person to allow such an intimacy 
to grow, if he could possibly nip it in the 
bud. He was unable to work directly through 
Lady St. Berners, for the very excellent 
reason that that matron had not the least idea 
of how close had become the relationship be- 
tween him and her daughter, or she would 
have at once found means to stop it; for 
Dick was well aware that her ladyship would 
regard him as one of the “ detrimentals,” and 
would scorn him away from their ac- 
quaintanceship, if she had the remotest 
inkling of what was going on. His obvious 
game, therefore, was to work through D’Arcy 
himself, and he took occasion to approach 
him for the purpose in the most friendly 
fashion. 

Myles, open-hearted as the day, though he 
never had actually liked his visitor, received 
Dick Redburne’s advances without the least 
suspicion, and it was not long before there 
sprang up between them a certain amount of 
intimacy. Curiously enough, Dick, in spite 
of what had happened in the railway carriage 
that day when D’Arcy had been an unwilling 
eavesdropper, and on other occasions, now 
professed rather a contempt for Miss Newlyn, 
and one evening plainly told Myles that he 
believed she was entirely without heart, and 
did not care a button for any living being, 
especially for any man, unless he happened 
to be an earl or a marquis, and then only for 
his wealth and position. 

“‘That’s nonsense,” was the reply, delivered 
in a tone of some indignant warmth; “I am 
sure that she is, at bottom, full of deep affec- 
tion, but that the horrible training, the killing, 
worldly training she and most of them receive, 
has given her the outward appearance, the 
affectation, if you like it better, of being cold- 
hearted. Miss Newlyn would have been all 
right, if she had only been let alone by her— 
well, I mustn’t use an adjective—by her 
mother.” 

Harping ever on the same string, Dick 
Redburne another day inveighed against Miss 
Newlyn as solely devoted to the pursuit of the 
richest and best-born people, expressing his 
opinion that there wasn’t a woman in all 
London so thoroughly imbued with caste pre- 
judices as she was. D'Arcy combatted that 
view with all his might ; but when the other 
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went on to instance his own (Myles’s) case,| suspicions were by no means to be aroused, 
and the manner in which she had heartlessly | he had always to be most studiously careful 


jilted him, and in the cruellest possible way, 


neither to compromise Pauline nor himself, 


the very moment Dame Fortune ceased to}and the progress he had made towards con- 


smile, he winced perceptibly, for that was a 
branch of the subject which ever and always 
perplexed him sorely, and disheartened while 
it perplexed. Redburne saw his advantage, 
and utilized it promptly. 

“ And do you think,” he asked, “ that she 
would receive you as she does if she knew 
what you are employed at ?” 

“A man must earn his bread.” 

“Precisely. That is an obvious truth to 
you and me. But aristocratic young ladies, of 
Miss Newlyn’s stamp, do not see the neces- 
sity of it at all, and think the bread —or 
cakes, rather, with turtle and venison instead 
of humble beef and mutton—should be 
supplied without labour, as manna was 
supplied to the Tribes in the desert. Sup- 
pose she knew what you do?” 

“Well, there’s nothing dishonest or de- 
grading in it.” 

**So you and I and men of our class quite 
well know. But Miss Newlyn, especially as 
she shares her mother’s violent prejudices in 
the matter, would surely look very differently 


fidential intimacy with her, leisurely and 
scarce observed even by the girl herselt 
though it had been, had now to be more 
cautiously conducted than ever. Dick was 
better aware than the couple themselves 
that there was at least something of a 
rapprochement between the quondam hussar 
and the young lady, and he felt that he 
must draw in his horns a bit or he might 
possibly find himself at unpleasant cross 
purposes with the latter. His attentions, 
ever more of studied and reverent polite 
ness than of openly expressed sentiment, 
were permitted to subside, and he as 
sumed the 7é/e he had always played when 
the Darvills had been present, of the 
friend and companion of Pauline’s girlish 
days, the confidential counsellor in moments 
of doubt and difficulty, and the faithful 
guide when any little social intricacy or 
obstacle presented itself. His allusions 
to Myles D’Arcy, after she-had learned that 
they had met casually at the table of a mutual 
acquaintance, were always in the best possible 





on the point. Don’t you think so yourself? 
Don’t you £xow she would ?” 

“Perhaps so,” was the thoughtful reply. 
“T dare say, now you put it to me plainly, 
she would and must. Oh, confound these 
high-born, haughty prejudices! They make 
more mischief than anything else on earth.” 

“Exactly ; that’s just what they do. And 
you take my advice—I speak as a friend, 
knowing the past and hazarding a guess— 
don’t blush, old fellow, I mean nothing—at 
future expectations; take my advice, and 
don’t let her have an idea of what you are at 
until affer you have made a fortune, at all 
events; for you may be quite certain that 
her blessed aristocratic notions woudd regard 
it as degrading, and you would have your 
congé in a brace of shakes.” 

Myles D’Arcy could not deny to himself 
that, cynical though it seemed—and he hated 
cynicism—that there was a good deal of 
sound common-sense in Redburne’s view of 
the case; and he resolved, though with con- 
siderable hesitation at first, and never with 
any real willingness, to accept the advice and 
keep his business matters private and within 
his own bosom. 

Quite different was the attitude Mr. Red- 
burne took up in respect to the Hon. Miss 


taste, friendly to a degree, and respectful 
with the respect which (as Dick cleverly put 
it) an idler always ought to feel for one who 
is labouring hard to try and reverse a decree 
of a stern and harsh fate. Constant, yet not 
too, glaring a repetition of this last sentiment, 
at length piqued the curiosity of Miss 
Newlyn, or, rather, induced her to give 
expression to a curiosity which she had 
experienced from the very first almost, but 
had been too proud to seek satisfaction for 
by ordinary means. Dick Redburne had been 
telling her, one pleasant Sunday forenoon 
when they were strolling on the terrace 
overlooking the river at Hampton Court, 
before the usual mob came down from 
London, that he thought Captain D’Arcy 
must be working too hard, as he looked 
fagged-out and worn at a dinner-party where 
they had met the previous evening. 

“ What work is he engaged upon ?” 

She asked the question with the greatest 
indifference, as though it were the first idle- 
thing coming into her head to say, sloping 
her parasol lazily over her shoulder as she 
spoke, and looking supremely bored. 

“IT don’t know,” was the reply, ina similar 
indifferent manner to hers. ‘“He’s some- 
thing in the City, they say ; but I never could 





Newlyn. On account of her mother, whose|make out what they mean by the ‘some- 
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thing’ they so often talk of. Perhaps he sells 
wine. I know a fellow, used to be a gentle- 
man once, who makes a pot of money touting 
for orders for wine amongst the people he 
dined and danced with in better days. Such 
a come down !” P 

“It’s not likely Captain D’Arcy has fallen 
so low as that. I could understand honest 
work, but not sponging upon the friendship 
of former intimates. Do you say he’s zz the: 
City ?” 

“So I’m told. But I believe he has a 
shop also in the West End.” 

“ A shop!” 

She was becoming interested now in 
appearance as well as reality, and those 
two words were uttered in a kind of pro- 
testing way, which gave Master Redburne 
considerable satisfaction. Still he affected 
indifference. 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s exactly a 
shop where they sell things across a counter, 
and all that kind of thing. But I believe he 
has his headquarters somewhere in Cheap- 
side—is that the name of the place ?—with a 
pied-a-terre, an office most likely it’s called, 
in some rookery or other near Piccadilly.” 

“You don’t seem to think much, then, of 
Captain D’Arcy’s business ? ” 

“Because I know nothing about it, Miss 
Newlyn—really nothing, of my own know- 
ledge, but I’ve heard fellows hint that it’s 
rather shady.” 

“Shady! What d’ye mean?” she asked 
quickly, and with an appearance of indigna- 
tion; ‘‘ anything discreditable ?” 

‘“‘T should hope not,” was the grave reply, 
‘“‘and, I may add, because I like the man 
very much, that I should think not. Myles 
D’Arcy is not, I wish still to believe, the 
fellow to do anything dishonourable, or any- 
thing that he would have to conceal ; but 
there’s no good my keeping from you, Miss 
Newlyn, the fact that people do talk dubiously 
about his affairs, and wag their empty heads 
ominously whenever his employment, what- 
ever it may be, is mentioned. In fact, they 
do say it’s discreditable—to use your own 
word.” 

“TIT do not believe it; and—” was her 
prompt remark ; and then she stopped short. 

‘“‘ Neither do I,” he lazily said, pulling to 
pieces, leaf by leaf, a tea-rose he had taken 
from his coat, and throwing them away one 
by one ; ‘‘ fellows tell such lies about a man 
when he’s down, you can’t trust a word they 
say. Still, D’Arcy ought to clear the matter 





lrather a bore meeting a fellow at parties and 
things, while all the time he may be keeping 
a thimble-rig table, or a betting-booth, or a 
gambling-house.”’ 

‘“ For shame, Mr. Redburne! You have 
no right to speak so of any man, much less 
of one you call your friend.” 

She really was indignant this time, and 
Redburne observed, for almost the first time 
in his life, the presence of that very faint 
tinge of added colour which, in Pauline 
Newlyn’s case, signified so much. He 
affected to pull himself together at once in 
the face of her implied rebuke, and, in most 
deferential accents, he replied : 

“T certainly did not mean to wrong him, 
Miss Newlyn, nor to say anything in the least 
severe about him. I truly do not know what 
D’Arcy is, but I am quite sure that, unless 
it really is something very lowering or de- 
grading, he would tell you at once if you 
asked him. If he does zof tell you, ¢hen you 
may begin to believe what people whisper 
about him.” 

“T ztl/ ask him,” was her confident reply, 
“ for I am sure he is being maligned.” 


CHAPTER VII.—CROOKED ANSWERS. 


ESSRS. TOWT, PRICEM, & Co., of 
N Parlby Chambers, near Cheapside 
—not in that crowded and very public 
thoroughfare, as Dick Redburne had inti- 
mated to the Hon. Miss Newlyn—held them- 
selves to be financially sound and reputable 
citizens, and certainly a great deal of solid 











coin of the realm passed into their hands 
each day, while the respectability of their 
premises and connection was not to be 
denied. 

Mr. Towt was what might be called the 
outdoor partner, attending to all business in 
London during the winter, and in the pro- 
vinces during the busier summer months, 
with great keenness and assiduity; Mr. 
Pricem, who was a miracle of calculation, 
and always appeared as though he were 
reckoning up figures, saw that all went well 
indoors, that the books were kept duly posted 
up, and the cash was duly paid into their 
bankers’ each afternoon ; and the “Co.” may 
or may not have existed, but in the former 
case must have been sleeping partners, for 
Parlby Chambers knew them not. 

At the time when Mr. Redburne held the 
conversation, recounted in the last chapter, 
with Pauline, he knew much more of Captain 





up for his own sake, because, you know, it’s} 





D’Arcy’s affairs than he chose to take credit 
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for, and he also knew the exact /ocus in guo|Mr. Hoskyns, though it might be a mere 
of that West End office, the existence of | family affair, as Dick Redburne had gone on 


which he had mentioned as mere hearsay, 
while he had been rather inclined to sneer at 
the business done. But he had never seen 
the place designated by him as “head- 
quarters,” and he went into the City one 
morning for the express purpose of hunting it 
up, and satisfying himself as to what it looked 
like. He found it, as stated above, eminent- 
ly respectable to all outward appearance, and 
he determined he would go in and see what 
sort of people the occupants were. Mr. 
Towt was, as per usual, absent; but Mr. 
Pricem was in, and graciously received his 
visitor in his private apartment, which, by the 
way, was littered with small note-books and 
newspapers, the latter being piled up all over 
the place, and Dick noticed that most of 
them were provincial journals, though there 
were also plenty of London ones. Mr. 
Pricem looked the very picture of a smart 
business man—too smart, perhaps some 
people would have said, for there was a 
twinkle in his sharp grey eye speaking of 
intense shrewdness as well as of calculating 
power, and the whole expression of his coun- 
tenance left an uncomfortable suspicion in 
one’s mind that he would—to use an expres- 
sion not unfrequently in Mr. Pricem’s own 
mouth—-“ best” you, if he saw the chance, 
or if you could be induced to lay yourself 
open to the process. 

“Pray be seated, sir. In what direction 
can I accommodate you ? By the way—have 
I previously had the pleasure and honour of 
your acquaintance ?” 

Dick Redburne fumbled in his pockets, 
saying: “‘I dare say you have seen me about— 
what a nuisance! I’ve forgotten my card-case; 
but my name is Mr. Hoskyns—Hoskyns, 
with a ‘y,’ if you please—” 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Hoskyns. And how can I serve you, sir?” 

“T’m afraid I’m rather an impostor, Mr. 
Pricem,” answered Dick, with the frank, 
jovial laugh he knew so well how to assume ; 
“but the fact is, I’ve taken the liberty of 
calling about a private matter, and it has 
little or nothing to do with your line of 
country.” 

Mr. Pricem evidently did not much relish : 
that reply, for with him time was money, and 
he did not care to have curious idlers hang- 
ing about his place. Yet, as a matter of 
policy which often turned to advantage in 
the long run, he was uniformly civil, and he 
now expressed his wish to do all he could for 


to intimate. 

“Do you know a certain Captain 
D’Arcy ?” 

“Captain D’Arcy? Let me see, now; I’ve 
an excellent head for names, as you may 
have heard, Mr. Hoskyns, if you ever do 
business in our way, and I seem to remem- 
ber a Captain D’Arcy by name—but—yes— 
no—no, I don’t know the person, only the 
name.” 

Dick, who had grave doubts as to whether 
or not this shrewd-looking gentleman could 
be believed, watched the workings of his 
countenance and his manner as he hesitated 
between two opinions, with considerable 
closeness ; but, when the negative answer to 
his question was repeated decidedly, he felt 
pretty certain that the name of D’Arcy was, 
as he had suspected, only a recollection with 
Mr. Pricem, and not identified with any 
individual. 

“‘ Never mind taxing your memory further, 
Mr. Pricem,” he said ; ‘‘I thought perhaps, 
in your great experience, you had come across 
the man I am in search of, and that must be 
my excuse for intruding upon you. However, 
in addition to that question, I ave a little 
matter in your line, if you will undertake the 
commission.” 

This was business, and Mr. Pricem 
brightened up wonderfully, making the 
cheerful remark that all was fish that came 
to his net, and that even the minute white- 
bait was not without its value. Quite satis- 
fied that the firm at Parlby Chambers would 
pass muster, and that they knew nothing at 
all of Captain D’Arcy, Dick Redburne, 
having paid for what he wanted done, parted 
with the indoor partner on the best of terms, 
and went westward again. 

Although the Hon. Miss Newlyn had stated 
boldly enough that she would ask Myles 
D’Arcy plump and plain what his employ- 
ment actually was, she soon discovered that 
resolve is one thing, realization quite another. 
“The more you look at it, the less you'll 
like it,” is a good old maxim of the hunting- 
field when a rasping fence has to be negoti- 
ated, and the saying applies to many other 
things in life besides a bullfinch or a double 
post-and-rail. So she delayed time after time 
in putting her question to Myles, and it may 
be reasonably doubted if she ever would have 
asked at all, were it not that she was cleverly 
egged on by Dick Redburne, though indeed 
she was not at all aware of that operation on 
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his part, or she would have highly resented | root in her mind, that Dick Redburne and 
his suggestions and decidedly refused to ac-|his informants were right, and that there 
cept them. must be something discreditable about the 
One evening—it was at a “small and early” | occupation in which Captain D’Arcy was 
given by Mrs. Hadden, and therefore Pauline | engaged. She said : 
had to appear unusually gracious because! ‘Of course if you don’t like to tell me, 
she occupied, in a measure, the position of| pray do not trouble yourself. It is a matter 
“daughter of the house”—she found a fitting | of the smallest consequence to me, or rather, 
opportunity, and screwed her courage up to/ of none at all !”. 
the sticking point. D’Arcy, charmed by her| These words were uttered in such an icy 
increased cordiality, had indulged himself for| tone of hauteur, while the expression on her 
once ina rather greater warmth of manner than | beautiful features froze into a Jook of the most 
she would ordinarily permit, and, amongst | blue-blooded pride, that Myles felt more cer- 
other things, had ventured to hint that fortune | tain than ever that Dick’s view was correct, 
seemed to be looking upon him with a more | and that if he told her what his employment 
favourable eye than before, and that he was | was, she would spurn him from her finally. 
making every effort to improve upon her/| Trying to frame an excuse for getting out of 
smiles. ithe difficulty, Myles grew more and more 
“T do not quite understand you, I’m afraid, | confused ; he stammered and hesitated, and 
Captain D’Arcy—my stupidity, of course—|at length—she fixing him with her deep violet 
but am I right in supposing you are in| eyes, and giving him not the faintest sign of 
business ?” | encouragement—he half-muttered, half-spoke 
“ Well, I don’t know exactly that it is what |aloud something about his business being 
strictly business people ca// business; but I|a secret, not altogether his own, for other 
am working hard to push my way up in the| persons were concerned in it, and that he 
world, and I am far more successful than I | deeply regretted he could not disclose what 
ever expected would be the case.” | she wanted to know. 
“Not trade, I hope? Do not say that you| “Pardon me, Captain D'Arcy,” she said 
are in trade, Captain D'Arcy !” with infinite calmness, for now she was cer- 


? 


He laughingly assured her that he could} tain that his employment must be degrading, 
assert, with the most serene conscience, that|“ but I did not, and do not, want to know 
he was not in trade, nor anything near trade. | anything about your affairs. They are mat- 

“Oh, I know,” she went on, treating ‘ters of the most profound indifference to me; 
him to a perfectly delicious smile, for she|and I regret that I appeared to take an in- 
thought she was guessing correctly: “you| terest in them, however little, which I by no 
have taken up the old business, and are a| means felt!” 
banker !” | Oh, but Miss Newlyn—Pauline !” 

“TI only wish I was,” he replied with a| She stopped him short—so vastly had she 
sigh, as the memories of bygone days swept| risen, so vastly had he fallen, with the respec- 
through his mind ; “ but I fear I am, as yet,/tive changes in their career—stopped him 
many a thousand pounds away from having| short, in the uncalled-for utterance of her 
enough to. re-establish the Bank, which,| name, by the power of one single look ; and 
however, I would not do, if I could.” then, with a chilling bow, she grandly swept 

“Then pray what ave you, Captain|away and mingled with the other guests. 
D’Arcy? I should so like to know.” Myles D’Arcy was utterly confounded and 

It was on the very tip of his tongue to tell] nonplussed at this abrupt and most un- 
her, but at that very moment Dick Redburne, | pleasant—ay, and most unaccountable—end- 
who had a shrewd suspicion of what was| ing to what had promised to be an evening of 
going on, for he had been closely watching} the purest delight. If, as she had said, his 
the pair, passed right in front of him, and| work was a matter of such complete indiffer- 
Myles D’Arcy remembered the sound advice| ence to her, what on earth could she mean 
given, the sound advice he had made up his| by questioning him, nay, almost cross- 
mind to accept, and he became confused| examining him, so closely and so exactly ? 
while thinking how he could most judiciously} If, on the other hand, she had only been 
adhere to his determination without giving] affecting indifference, and really took an 
offence to Pauline. interest in him, and in what he was doing 

She noticed that confusion directly, and| to restore his fortunes, what a brilliant vista 
instantly the suspicion arose and took firm] it opened to him, at the end of which shone 
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forth that interest fired into a flame of 
love ! 

Myles thought over the incident from 
every possible point of view that night as he 
sat smoking his pipe in his lonely lodgings, 
but he could arrive at no solution of the 
questions it raised, though the summer sun 
had been shining some time in his windows 
before his meditations were ended, and before 
he lay down on his sleepless bed. One thing 
he did not for a second regret, namely, 
that he had kept his secret. That expression 
of icy haughtiness on Miss Newlyn’s face 
when she had told him that his concerns 
were of no consequence to her, was not to 
be blotted out all at once, and it had told him 
very plainly that her inherent pride of birth 
had become tremendously powerful, and 
might, perhaps, in time attain such propor- 
tions as would forbid her to speak to a man 
earning his daily bread by his daily labour. 
His prospects in her regard were gloomy in 
the extreme, but he would not, could not, 
add to the dismal outlook the chance of being 
deprived altogether of the society of the 
woman he almost adored. 

Nor were Pauline’s night-thoughts one 
whit more satisfactory or more agreeable 
than were those of Myles D’Arcy. She had 
laid herself out to amuse and to charm ; but 
she had only produced very obvious annoy- 
ance, and very possible pain, if not disgust. 
She had employed her attractions to get at a 
secret, and yet it remained a greater secret 
thanever. But her female curiosity once tho- 
roughly aroused, was not to be baffled because 
she had bungled and blundered in her very 
first essay at penetrating a mystery, and be- 
fore she composed herself to sleep that night 
she resolved—she would not confess to her- 
self that her heart had anything to do with 
it, though she cried a good deal thinking how 
deeply she must have wounded one she had 
loved—she resolved that next time she met 
Captain D’Arcy she would treat him as though 
the late scene had never occurred, and would, 
must, find out what he really was engaged at. 
Pauline had no opportunity of putting her 
resolution into execution for some short time, 
because Mrs. Hadden, who was thoroughly 
fond of sporting in all its branches, insisted 
on carrying her off to the races every day 
during the Epsom meeting, and after that 
accepted for both of them an. invitation 
down to the Isle of Wight for a fortnight’s 
yachting. 

Dick Redburne, who was in active attend- 
ance during the racing; did not dare question 





Miss Newlyn as to the result of the inquiries 
he felt satisfied she had made of Captain 
D’Arcy, nor indeed was there much need for 
him to do so. A keen observer of faces, and 
of the little gestures of people in a state of 
excitement which tell even more than their 
features disclose, he guessed pretty accurately 
what had occurred between the pair, and was 
perfectly certain that D’Arcy had adhered to 
his determination not to disclose his business, 
and that was all Redburne really cared to 
know, because it must convince Pauline that 
the quondam hussar was disreputably em- 
ployed, and she would cut him for the fu- 
ture. As a matter of course, for on that 
subject the Hon. Miss Newlyn was firm as 
adamant, he kept his own share, or his own 
interest, in the racing entirely out of sight, 
and though he was largely involved with the 
betting fraternity, and had heavy wagers 
dependent upon each event, Dick so con- 
trived that Pauline was unaware that he stood 
to win or lose more than a few sovereigns 
with friends, or a few pairs of gloves with 
herself and the other ladies of their set. He 
amused himself, mayhap utilizing the occa- 
sion at the same time, in detailing for her 
benefit the whole method in which gambling 
on the turf is practised amongst members of 
the higher circles, explaining that the biggest 
bets are not those made by the yelling and 
shrieking fiends of the ring, but are very 
quietly and privately arranged by persons 
bearing the high and mighty title of “ Special 
Commissioners ;” or through well-known 
centres—betting-offices, in point of fact if 
not of law—which are worked by superior 
touts of gentlemanly appearance, cunning as 
well as clever, and frequented by the persons 
who lay and who take the odds on a gigantic 
scale. And he pointed out to her a large 
number of the leading men in this line of 
business on the turf. 

*“ You mean to say, then,” Pauline asked, 
“that gentlemen can gamble as much as 
they like, without their friends being any the 
wiser ?” 

“That’s just it. Suppose, for instance, I 
had wished, any time up to now, to lay the 
odds against that chestnut mare you see being 
walked about down there—Bouncing Bet’s her 
name—all I need have done would be to 
drop in at one of the offices, or send a line to 
the keeper of it, and he would put on the 
money for me to any extent I liked, and no 
one to know anything about it.” 

“Perhaps you do so, Mr. Redburne 
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seem very familiar with the system ?” 
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He laughedright merrily at the idea. ‘‘ Why,” 
he asked, “ you don’t suppose I’d be such a 
perfect idiot as to tell _yow all about this betting 
evil—for it zs an evil, and a huge one—if I 
indulged in it myself? It’s the men who pre- 
tend to be quite ignorant of the ring and the 
turf that you may suspect. But what’s the 
matter—whom are you examining so carefully, 
Miss Newlyn ?” 

“‘ Nobody that I’m aware of,” was her re- 
pelling answer, “unless it’s your favourite, 
‘Bouncing Bet.’”’ 

That was what some young ladies are apt | 
to call a fib, others a white lie, on the part of | 
the Hon. Miss Newlyn. Certainly she was | 
looking in the direction of ‘‘ Bouncing Bet ;”’ | 
but, following her eye with his, Dick speedily | 
saw that there was some one both of them | 
knew on the far side of that distinguished 
mare ; and Pauline, recognising the fact that 
she was found out, composedly remarked : 
“T think I see Captain D’Arcy there.” 

“D'Arcy!” repeated Dick, in assumed 
tones of astonishment : “I hope to goodness | 
he has not taken to betting again!” | 

‘“*T hope so too—sincerely ;” said the girl, 
and she bent her head downwards as one in 
deep and painful thought. 








CHAPTER VIII.—‘ AS FALSE AND FLEETING 
AS "TIS FAIR,” 


| 
% HAT do you think of it, Captain | 
D’Arcy 2?” 

‘“‘Not very much. It seems to me vastly | 
overdrawn—exaggerated, I may say.” 

“Oh, that’s what you men always say 
when you see anything realistic. I don’t 
like the é/ admirari style at all.” 

**Oh, please, Miss Newlyn, don’t put me 
down as one of that school. I'd sooner you 
thought I was one of those horrible esthetic 
fellows who wear lunatic fringes on their 
foreheads, have their back hair hanging down 
their shoulders, and go about in a lacka- 
daisical way as if they were in need of 
Semisnegel? 

“Well, don’t stop, Captain D’Arcy; you 
are growing amusing.” 

“‘ Tf I may say it, then, such abortions of 
mankind always create in my mind an almost 
irresistible desire to try on them the effect of 
a good kicking !” 

“How shocking!” Pauline laughed, for 
some idea of the sort had frequently occurred 
to her, not in connection with kicking, of 
course, but of seeing what a sudden physical 
surprise of one sort or another would effect 











on the unmanly men described by Captain 
D'Arcy, a class that she thoroughly detested. 
“* But,” she went on, for she had a definite 
reason for the question, “ you have shirked 
answering my question as to the play.” 

They were not altogether without a pur- 
pose on the Hon. Miss Newlyn’s part in a 
stage-box of the Revival Theatre, Mrs. 
Hadden comfortably dozing away in a snug 
corner; and the piece presented was Zhe 
Gamesters Wife. 

“No,” he replied ; “so far from shirking 
it, I said it was much exaggerated. There 
may be such cases, but in my experience I 
have never come across one where gambling 
was an overwhelming passion that could not 
be resisted.” 

Pauline sighed ; the experience of her own 
people had been very different, and three 
generations of gamblers had left her mother 
and herself nearly dependent upon royal 
charity if they were to hold up their heads 
at all; and so, using that low, sweet voice of 
hers, which was only to be heard to perfec- 
tion when nature mastered for awhile her 
artificially chilled temperament, she told 
Captain D’Arcy in reply to his remarks. He 
sympathized with her sincerely, while pointing 
out that every family, without exception, 
have their ups and downs, and that the 
blows of misfortune and the gifts of good 
fortune appear and disappear at pretty 
regularly recurring intervals. He instanced 
his own case, telling her that the D’Arcy 
records—they were really a very old stock, 


|and of much longer and better descent than 


the Newlyns, though Pauline was quite 
ignorant that it was so—abundantly proved 
the correctness of his opinion. 

“ And now,”. he continued sadly, “I 
believe we have entered a fresh phase of ill- 
luck, and goodness only knows when we 
shall emerge from it again.” 

“Do not be down-hearted, Captain D’Arcy, 
the tide will turn perhaps a good deal sooner 
than you expect. But,” her tones assumed 
something of solemnity, ‘‘ but you may de- 
pend upon it, that there can be no change 
for the better until you take warning by this 
play, and give up gambling.” 

‘Gambling !” he said, ina surprised tone. 
“T don’t gamble, and never did.” 

‘* Well, but you betted, and that’s worse.” 

“ That—it never was anything approach- 
ing a passion—is over and passed years ago. 
Indeed, the very last bet I made was—with 
whom do you think ?” 

“ T’m sure I cannot say” —she now resumed 
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her natural coldness of tone—‘ but I sup- 
pose with some of those disgusting creatures 
in whose company I saw you at Epsom. Oh, 
yes, I saw you plainly enough.” 

“*T give you my word of honour,” he said, 
and a smile passed over his handsome fea- 
tures as he spoke, irresistibly convincing her, 
for the moment it lasted, that he said the 
truth. “I give you my honour that I did 
not risk a single farthing there, nor have I 
made a bet of any kind or form for myself, 
though I have obliged friends that way, never 
since I betted with you, Miss Newlyn, at 
that little race meeting in Bucks.” 

The suddenness of the recollections of a 
happy time thus thrust upon her unexpectedly 
threw the girl into some degree of confusion, 
which Myles was quick to notice, and to re- 
lieve her he resumed, with a pleasant laugh : 

“The bet, if you remember, was three 
dozen pairs of gloves. I won; but it really 
was quite too bad of you, Miss Newlyn, I 
have never been paid from that day to this! 
Now, when / lost I always paid.” 

“ Poor thing!” She had recovered from 
her momentary agitation, and adopted a half- 
bantering manner ; “ it shall have its gloves, 
it shall! But then, there is one small diffi- 
culty in the way : I have not the pleasure and 
honour of knowing either where Captain 
D’Arcy lives, or where Captain D’Arcy 
works, and people who make such a mystery 
about themselves ought not to cry out about 
being forgotten or neglected.” 

Her ignorance on those points was a fact ; 
but it was equally a fact that she knew he 
was always to be heard of at a small club of 
which he was still a member, and the invita- 
tion to the play had been directed there in 
Pauline’s own writing. Myles replied that 
he had not been aware that she took such 
an interest in him as to care to know where 
he lived, and that his address was at a cer- 
tain number in a South Kensington by- 
street, which he named. As to his work, he 
said, he hoped he would not offend her, but 
he really found himself unable to give any 
other answer than before; yet he would 
explain all in a short time now, if she would 
only have a little patience with him. 

“ Patience with you!” she scornfully re- 
plied ; ‘‘ I need no patience about what does 
not affect me in the least. I merely spoke 
in a jest—a very stupid and silly jest—but 
pray do not fancy that your doings occupy 
my time or attention in the smallest de- 
gree.” And she planted her splendid arms 


the direction of the stage, upon which the 
curtain had just gone up for the celebrated 
burlesque, which then happened to be 
attracting the attention of all the Lord 
Tom Noddies of the town. 

From all this it will be gathered that the 
Hon. Miss Newlyn had not abandoned her 
intention of getting at D’Arcy’s secret, if she 
could do so without loss of dignity ; and ever 
since the return from the yachting party at 
Cowes she had devoted herself to the task, 
not hesitating to use all her fascinations, with 
all other legitimate weapons in the female 
armoury, to attain her end without com- 
promising herself. Yet the more she tried— 
always with the vain addition of pretending, 
as in the first instance, and in that at the 
Revival Theatre, that she really did not care 
to know what he did—the more fixed was 
Myles D’Arcy in his resolve te keep his 
business to himself, for, do what she would, 
Pauline was unable to avoid showing her 
strong caste prejudices at nearly every turn, 
and that convinced him she would throw 
him over entirely if he confessed that his 
head and his hands had to find him in bread, 
and, he hoped, would before long make his 
circumstances such that he could approach 
her once more as a suitor. It was a wild, 
daring, almost hopeless hope, he felt ; but he 
had a firm belief in himself; he knew plenty 
of instances in which men, without half his 
daily chances, had realized fortunes; and, 
after all, if he had not hope to sustain him, 
where would he be? 

Pauline, inwardly raging at this treatment, 
which she could not comprehend except on 
the theory that Captain D’Arcy was following 
some disreputable career, and that she refused 
to believe, found herself unable to withdraw 
from the battle in which she had set her foot, 
because, as the weeks went by, her curiosity 
grew all the stronger the more it was baffled ; 
it fed upon itself, and amplified with the 
food ; while all the time, and with all her very 
real anger at being thus set at defiance, she 
could not for the life of her help most strongly 
admiring the conquering determination of 
the man with whom she was engaged in this 
singular and sustained conflict. When a 
woman admires a man for his mental endow- 
ments and power, as well as for his physical 
attributes, particularly when there has been 
any acknowledged “/endresse between them in 
the days ere the lady had emerged from her 
teens, she is on the high road to make or to 
mar the happiness of both; and that was 





firmly on the velvet cushion, leaning over in 


exactly the position now held by the Hon. 
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Miss Newlyn in respect to Captain Myles 
D’Arcy. Ina word, she had fallen near her 
own trap, and the strong probabilities were 
that she would be actually caught in its jaws 
unless some accident removed her from the 
danger, or some special Providence inter- 
vened. It is as curious as it is true that 
women are often caught in their own traps, 
when they use their charms for the bait ; and 
as they have thought to attain their ends, or 
to ensnare men, by the use of those charms, 
so are they themselves overcome and ensnared 
by falling headlong in love with their intended 
victim. Perhaps that was to be Pauline 
Newlyn’s fate, perhaps not; but, at all events, 








there was the trap constantly set for Captain 
Myles D’Arcy, and in spite of all the refusals 


and rebuffs sne sustained, there she con-| 
| have always heard that City agencies are very 


tinued to let it lie before him. 

To show that the difference occurring at 
the Revival Theatreewas in her eyes only a 
trifle, a passing skirmish of no moment, she 
despatched her maid to his apartments— 
Pauline had at least got that address out of 


/at the fortune /e made 


affairs, as they were presently going, were 
not promptly and effectually interrupted. 
Already, it was not far from a desperate 
case, and desperate cases require desperate 
remedies. 

Pauline told Mr. Redburne one day in 
Mrs. Hadden’s drawing-room, with a manifest 
air of triumph, that she had at length suc- 
ceeded in extracting at least one piece of 
information from Captain D’Arcy, namely, 
that he was acting with a high-class City firm, 
Messrs. Towt, Pricem, & Co., of Parlby 
Chambers, and indeed conducted a branch 
of the business for them. 

“A high-class firm, indeed!” he made 
answer. ‘Do you know what they really 
are?” 

“Certainly. They are agents; and I 
gentlemanly things. Why, our own near 
relation, Lawrence Darvill'’s father—and look 
used to say that he 


” 





was at one time an agent in the City. 
“ That’s quite correct. But, my dear Miss 


him, which was something—on the following | Newlyn, there are agencies and agencies— 


afternoon, with a carefully wrapped-up parcel | 
| 


directed in her own handwriting. When he 


and most of them are very shady. D’Arcy 
didn’t tell you, Ill wager, what sort of 


came home from business he found and|‘ agents’ Towt & Co. are, did he?” 


opened it directly. It contained six pairs of 
gloves with a little scrawl of a note consisting | 
of the following words: “A gambling debt, 
with six years’ interest—at how much er} 
cent. ?—With P. Ns’. compliments.” 

A good deal of this sort of thing, if not all 
of it, came to the knowledge of Dick Red- 
burne, or fell under his personal observation, 
to his manifest discomfiture ; and he began 
to think that, for once in a way, he had made 
a serious mistake, and he was most dis- 
satisfied with the result. Calculating on 
Miss Newlyn’s pride of birth and her devo- 
tion to caste, Dick had felt certain that she 
would become dead “cuts” with D’Arcy 
when the latter persisted in his refusal to tell 
her what he was; and it will be remembered, 
the cunning fellow had carefully prepared the 
lady’s mind in anticipation of that refusal. 
But Dick had not calculated on the strongest 
feeling of the female nature—that feeling 
which brought on man the primeval curse— 
and in omitting to count on Pauline’s curiosity 
he had blundered intolerably. He saw now, 
only too plainly, the error into which he had 
fallen, and that the strenuous resistance, in- 
spired by himself, D’Arcy opposed to the 
efforts of her curiosity, was obviously creating 
such a profound interest in the man that 
downright love was pretty sure to follow unless 





“No, he did not, but of course it’s all 
right ; that is a mere detail.” 

“Of course it’s all wrong! Pardon me, 
Miss Newlyn, if I speak plainly. I like 
D’Arcy, and would serve him wherever I 
could do so honourably ; but, in this matter, 
you must not be deceived.” 

“‘ Deceived!” she interrupted ; “‘I do not 
understand you.” 

“T will show you what I mean in a 
moment, From what I had heard, I feared 
something was wrong, and I could not suffer 
you to be mixed up with it, so I made it my 
business to call on this firm, and I was told 
by Pricem himself that he knew nothing of 
any Captain D’Arcy—nothing whatever.” 

“Dear me, how clever you are, Mr. 
Redburne!” and she dropped him a sar- 
castic curtsey. “Captain D’Arcy explained 
to me that he found his name, and the fact 
that he had been an officer in the army, so 
much against him in seeking commercial 
employment, that he had to conceal both, 
and he is only known to the firm as ‘ Mr. 
Bullen.’ Have you made any other won- 
derful discovery ?” 

“It is no matter for jest, Miss Newlyn,” 
said Dick, in a very serious and warning tone. 
“T have made a very painful, if not ‘won- 
derful’ discovery, and it is only right you 
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should share it. ‘Towt, Pricem, & Co.—by | possible, or else the police would have broken 
the way, the Co. is all moonshine —ave|up the gang long ago; but as for ocular 
agents, and D’Arcy (or ‘ Mr. Bullen,’ which | demonstration, she could have that in abun- 
is his alias) does conduct their West End | dance, if she would consent to place herself 
business, and that business is a_ betting / for a single hour in his (Redburne’s) hands. 
agency!” | Shé would do anything, Pauline declared 
The olive tint fled from her cheek, a/ with adamantine firmness, to clear up this ap- 
ghastly yellow hue taking its place, and the’ parently profound mystery, and to set her mind 
girl reeled against a high-backed chair, like |at rest ; but—until her own eyes convinced 
one who has received a violent blow. Dick|her—she would never believe that Captain 
flew to support her ; but, mastering her sud-| D’Arcy had descended to the level of the 
den weakness, she waved him away from her, despicable wretches Dick had pointed out 


stood upright and firm again, and said : ‘to her as’ “commissioners” and _ betting 
“T pray, Mr. Redburne, that you will not | office-keepers and touts on the course at 
speak such utter nonsense to me!” Epsom. 


For a long time she would not listen to a} Alas, for a man lost, his hopes shattered, 
singie word of the many he attempted to use| his expectations blasted, by means of that 
in explanation, and loaded him with objur-| fearful national vice of betting! For Pauline’s 
gations, as one who was seeking to blast the eyes served her too well when, the very next 
character of a man to whom he professed afternoon, she was seated in a room hired for 
friendship; and Dick was about to take him-|the purpose by Dick and directly opposite 
self off in sheer despair of convincing her,|the singularly quiet branch office near 
when he hit accidentally on a phrase which’ Piccadilly Circus, and had only watched for 


caught her atention at once. It was: 'a couple of moments or so when she saw 
“Why, you yourself saw D’Arcy carrying|Captain D'Arcy enter. Shortly afterwards 
on the business at Epsom !” |he bustled out again, full of energy, life, and 


business, and the dismayed girl, with strain- 


“You surely do not mean to say that that 
ing vision, observed him stop at the corner 


was what he was there for? He gave me his 








word of honour he never betted " | for some time in earnest conversation with a 
“ Not for himself, I dare say,” was Red-| knot of men, whom she instantly recognised 
burne’s eager interruption. jas some of those objectionable touts or 
“ He sazd not for himself.” racing men who had been pointed out to her 


at Epsom. ‘Then D’Arcy went on down the 
did not deny that he laid and took the odds| street, while his dreadful companions made 
to oblige others, did he ?” their way to his office, did what they had to 
This was a chance shot, yet it hit between do apparently, and emerged again. Several 
wind and water, for that was precisely the/ times, by various individuals, all of the same 
reservation Myles D’Arcy had made at the| type with which she had now become terribly 
Revival Theatre. Still Miss Newlyn’s horrified | familiar, a similar process was gone through, 
mind could not accept the shameful story|and Dick Redburne said the business was 
Dick Redburne continued to pour into her | just properly beginning and would be in full 
ear, and she told him very plainly and firmiy|swing in half-an-hour more. But Pauline 
that nothing but positive proof—legal proof, | had seen enough—this man she had believed 
if such were possible to get—or ocular|in and admired, if not loved twice, must be 
demonstration, would convince her that such|a liar, if not a scoundrel and a rascal, and 
a perfect gentleman, such an undoubted man| everything between them had come to an 
of honour, as Captain D’Arcy could have) eternal end ! 
sunk to the fearful state of a professional} ‘The next time D’Arcy called at Mrs. Had- 
gambler, of a harpy to prey on the vitals of} den’s he met with a blunt “not at home,” 
the young and the foolish, of a degraded | while a note was handed to him, 
wretch for whom no epithet would be too! It was from Miss Newlyn, and contained 
strong, no punishment too severe. Legal| but a single line:—“‘I have discovered all. 
proof, as Dick quickly pointed out, was im-! Farewell for ever.—P. N.” 


PORINSER 


** None of the professionals do. But he 
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BENEDICTIONS OF 


HERE isa wonderful interchange 
of tone in the Bible. It is like 
an organ of the highest power 
and widest compass, which, 
when skilfully played upon, re- 
sponds to the deepest feelings of joy. or 
grief in the human soul. “I love,” said a 
much-tried Christian lady, “the ups and 
downs in the Psalms.” ‘The same observa- 
tion may be applied more or less to all the 
sacred writings. Now they rise to the highest 
strains of sublimity, while they tell of the 
power and wisdom, the holiness and the love 
of God infinitely displayed in creation, in 
Providence, and above all in redemption; 
and in almost the same breath they sink to 
the lowest tones of pity for the sins and sor- 
rows of poor fallen humanity ; thus finding 
an echo in the heart of the most forlorn and 
degraded. So it is also that the most solemn 
warnings are often blended with the brightest 
promises, the loudest threatenings with the 
sweetest invitations. This epistle to the 
Church of Laodicea is a case in point. Our 
Lord had just rung a startling alarum in the 

ears of the lukewarm, self-satisfied professors 

there when He said, “As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten; be zealous, therefore, 
and repent.” And now, He immediately 

changes His tone, adding in imagery the most 
impressive, and with accents the most per- 
suasive, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear My voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with Me.” ‘These are mar- 
vellous words, whether we look at the Divine 

Speaker, His attitude, or His proposals. 

I, The Speaker, like the bridegroom in 
Solomon’s Song, “with his head filled with 
dew and his locks with the drops of night,” 
stands outside the door of some stately 
building. The fallen pillars, crumbling 





arches, as well as the ivy-grown windows, | 


tell at once of its former grandeur and its 
present desolation. In olden times it was a 
palace, now it isa ruin. Once the residence 


of the king that built it, it has since become) 


the dwelling of his rebel subjects. Why, | 


then, stands the King outside? The door is) 


double-barred and bolted, and the occupant’ 
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refuses Him admission. But has He not 
the fullest right to enter? Nay, does He not 
hold in His hand the key, and might He not 
at once turn the lock, go in and take posses- 
sion? He might indeed do so ; but such is not 
His wont. He graciously waives the right, 
and will not invade the privacy of even His 
rebel subject's abode without his free con- 
sent. He prefers to stand thus as asuppliant 
at the door, and ask admission. Hark! He 
knocks, first gently and at intervals, then 
more loudly and oftener. But the door con- 
tinues obstinately closed ; the occupant makes 
no sign. Such is the parable suggested by 
these words. The interpretation is easy. 
Need we mention the name of that ruined 
palace? It is the castle of man’s. soul. 
Once the throne of the King of kings was set 
up there, but it has since become the abode 
of one opposed to His authority. The door 
is therefore the carnal mind which is enmity 
against God. The bars and bolts with 
which it is naturally closed, are pride, unbe- 
lief, and love of sin, The King that stands 
outside is the rightful owner. He made it, 

and since it was alienated from Him He has 
reasserted His claim by purchase, having given 
as its price that which is beyond all compu- 
tation, His own most precious blood. And 
now, He is come to set up again His throne 
in that which is become both His original 

and His purchased possession. ‘This is no 
poetic fancy, no shadowy dream, no mere 
symbolic picture. It is rather a great mys- 
tery, a marvellous reality, to which the 
experience of all to whom the Gospel has 
come bears witness. Although Monarch of 
the boundless universe, the Lord of all power 
and might, and Heir of all things, He has not 

only sent message after message to us His- 
guilty, rebellious creatures, but has come Him- 
self from yon bright heaven to this dark 

world of sin and sorrow. Having taken our 

nature upon Him, He has lived, and died, 

and risen again, for our redemption. Nor is 

He content with all this, but He comes Him. 

self, spiritually, yet most really, to each mem- 

ber of His Church. Nay, even more than 

this. Finding the door of our hearts firmly 

closed against Him, He knocks and knocks 
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again. Is it not indeed so? All who read 
or hear this can, if they will, attest the truth 
of this statement. Converted or uncon- 
verted, young or old, whether well or ill 
instructed in religion, all have gone thus far 
n _/ristian experience. We have one and 
all feit Christ knocking at our hearts. He 
gives different knocks to different persons, 
and at different times. 

(1) There is the knock of Reason. “ Come 
now,” it has seemed to say, “and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord.” ‘They who 
are undecided about the most momentous of 
all subjects, their eternal safety, must ac- 
knowledge in their more thoughtful moments 
that it is an act of consummate folly to live 
in an uncertain world like this unprepared to 
leave it. That story of the Middle Ages of 
the nobleman and his jester suggests a 
-thought which all will do well to ponder. 
The noble had given his jester a staff, charg- 


“ing him to lay it by until he found a greater 


fool than himself. Some years after the 
great man fell ill and was at the point of 
death. The jester came to see him. When 
his master informed him that he was soon 
about to leave him, he inquired, “ Where, 
my lord, may I ask, are you going?” “To 
another world,” was the reply. ‘ But when 
will you return?” he went on to ask. 
“Within a month?” “No,” said the earl. 
‘Within a year?” “No,” was again the 
ominous answer. “When, then, will you 
return, my lord?” he importunately added. 
“ Never,” rejoined the dying man. “Never !” 
exclaimed the jester; “and pray what pro- 
vision has your lordship made for so long 
a journey?” “None at all,” sadly and re- 
luctantly stammered out the ungodly earl. 
“None at all!” cried the cruel jester. 
“‘Here’s the staff you once gave me; take it 
‘back, for you are certainly a greater fool than 
{.” Surely the fool was right. His argu- 
ment was indeed a sound one. Common 
sense and earthly prudence do at times sug- 
gest to the most thoughtless our Lord’s un- 
answerable question, “ What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul, or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?” 

(2) Butagain thereis the knock of Conscience 
through which Christ continually appeals, 
eyen to those who are indisposed to listen to 
reason. There are quiet moments in the 
lives of the most worldly and self-satisfied, 
when in the stillness of the night or on a 
journey, or it may be in the chamber of sick- 


false glare and glitter of the world’s gaieties 
are shaded and toned down, and a still small 
voice is heard, whispering that all is not 
right. Then unpardoned sin will rise un- 
bidden before the view in all its native 
hideousness, like a grim spectre from its 
tomb. Such was the knock which made 
Felix tremble on his judgment seat, as Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come. Such too was the knock 
that for the moment roused King Agrippa so 
deeply that in answer to the Apostle’s honest 
and faithful appeal he replied, “ With but 
little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me 
a Christian.” And in later days very similar 
was that voice, heard, as he imagined, with 
his outward ears, but certainly spoken to his 
inner self, which awoke John Bunyan from 
his sleep of ungodliness, “ Wilt thou leave 
thy sins, and go to heaven, or keep thy sins, 
and go to hell?” 

(3) But besides these there is yet another 
knock, by which the Saviour oftener obtains 
admission to men’s hearts. It would seem 
to have sounded loudly at the door of these 
Laodicean Christians, and is sure to be heard 
by all who resemble them. It is a startling 
summons, to come from so loving and com- 
passionate a Visitor, and is known as the 
knock of affiction. Having spoken of it in 
our last paper, we need not enlarge upon it 
here. But the connection is very evident, 
for in the preceding verse Christ had said, 
in words of warning tempered by love and 
hope,—‘‘ As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten: be zealous therefore and repent.” 
(4) Would we, however, render that sterner 
and unwelcome appeal unnecessary, we shall 
do well to give earnest and immediate atten- 
tion to the gentler, but when it comes with 
the Holy Spirit’s power, more deeply sound- 
ing knock, which is peculiarly Christ’s own, 
the Gospel knock. Without this the rest 
must be ineffectual. The most powerful 
arguments addressed to reason or conscience 
cannot change the heart. ‘The sharpest suf- 
ferings in mind or body will not of themselves 
exercise a salutary effect. Affliction, un- 
accompanied by Divine grace, may rather 
excite the sufferer to a vain resistance and 
rebellion. But the message of mercy through 
the crucified and risen One, the free offers 
of pardon, and the blessed tidings of God’s 
great love, this melts the stubborn sinner’s 
soul, as the genial summer sun dissolves 
the icebergs of the Arctics. Pride, preju- 
dice, love of self, and sin, break down under 
its potent influence. The door, which no- 
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thing else could stir, flies open, that the King 
of Glory may come in. 
“* Knocking, knocking ; what, still there? 
Waiting, waiting—grand and fair. 
Yes, the pierced Hand still knocketh, 
And beneath the crownéd hair, 
Bam the patient eyes so tender 
Of the Saviour waiting there.” 


Il. Bit the Divine Visitor does more than 
knock. H2 speaks as well. When Peter, 


let us hear Him further. He will be 
not only our guest, but our host as well. 
“T will sup with him” (He adds), “and he 
with Me.” There has with much reason 
been thought to be a reference implied in 
these words to the Song of Solomon, that 
| Divine allegory which under the figure of that 
| king’s marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh 
'so beautifully portrays the mystical union 
|betwixt Christ and His bride the Church. 





just released from prison, knocked at the| There the bride is represented as saying, “I 
door of the house of Mary, the members of | sleep, but my heart waketh; it is the voice of 
that primitive prayer-meeting were startled ; | my beloved that knocketh, saying, Open to 
but Rhoda did not open until she heard the} Me, My sister, My love, My dove, My 
veritable voice of the Apostle. Then, though | undefiled” (Cant. v. 2). There too the bride 
she opened not at once, she ran in with glad-| prepares a feast for her beloved. “Let my 
mess to report that Peter stood without the! beloved come into His garden, and eat His 





gate. So in some measure we may venture 
to say it is here. ‘The voice interprets and 
makes intelligible the purpose of the knock. 
The gracious King not only thus asks ad- 
mission, but condescends to make proposals 
to His rebellious subject. “If any man hear 
My voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with Me.” 
It is therefore no selfish errand on which He 
his com2. Such sin-defiled, ruined temples 
as we, are no meet abodes for the Holy One. 
Yet His delight is with the sons of men, and 
so He cries to each, “Open the door,” “ Son, 
give Me thine heart.” Christ does not burst 
it open or force an entrance, whether we will 
ornot. There is a sense in which every 
rain is lord of his own heart, as he is of his 
own house; it is his castle, the central 
citadel of his being; he must unbar and 
unbolt its gates. Unless he do so, Christ 
will not come in. ‘There belongs to him the 
awful prerogative and privilege of refusing to 
open. “He may keep the door shut even 
to the end. He may continue to the last 
blindly at strife with his own blessedness ; 
a miserable conqueror, who conquers to his 
own everlasting loss and defeat.” Still it 
may be said with equal truth that Christ 
holds the keys of all hearts. ‘“ He openeth 
and no man shutteth, He shutteth and no 
main openeth.” It is also a solemn, mysteri- 
ous fact, which finite reason vainly attempts 
at present to reconcile with the other truth. 
This much is certain, that when the Saviour 
calls to us to open the door, He is even now 
applying the key, He is already showing us 
something of His own great love to us, and 
of the coldness of our love to Him. Be it 
ours to yield to the drawings of that love, 
to let the door fly open that He may come 
mot to sojourn but abide with us. But 


pleasant fruits” (iv. 16), while on the other 
ihand He had first prepared one for her. 
“T sat down,” she had previously said, 
“under His shadow with great delight, and 
| His fruit was sweet to my taste ” (ii. 3). The 
| entertainment was there a mutual one, 
furnished by both the bridegroom and the 
'bride. Soitishere. Jesus, where He enters, 
brings His feast with Him. More than that, 
He is Himself that feast, for He has said, 
\‘*Whoso eateth My flesh, and drinketh My 
| blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him 
jup at the last day, for My flesh is meat 
|indeed, and My blood is drink indeed’ 
(John vi. 54, 55). Thus this promise to the 
Laodiceans has a present fulfilment to all 
that accept it, while, like the other bene- 
dictions to the seven Churches, it awaits its 
full accomplishment in the Kingdom of 
Glory. It is essentially now and in the 
future a communion feast. In a special 
manner in the holy sacrament of His Body 
and Blood, as well as in the believer’s daily 
experience, are we invited to sup with Him, 
| feeding on Christ in our hearts by faith with 
thanksgiving. He also on His part lovingly 
condescends to accept our poor offering 
of ourselves and of all He has given us, 
and takes delight in the prosperity of His 
servants. 

Yet all this, even when most fully realized 
and enjoyed, is but the antepast and 
foretaste of the things which must be 
hereafter. Bye-and-bye will come the Mar- 
riage Supper of the Lamb, for which H's 
Bride is now making herself ready. And 
when He shall return from the wedding, and 
give His final knock at the Church’s door 
personally, no longer spiritually, not in sup- 
pliant guise, but arrayed in His own royal 
robes of majesty and power, “blessed shall 
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be those servants whom the Lord, when He 
cometh, shall find watching. Verily I say 
unto you ” (these are His own words) “ that 
He shall gird Himself and make them to sit 
down to meat, and will come forth and serve 
them ” (Luke xii. 36, 37). That too shall be 


multitude whom His own blood has re- 
deemed, and His Spirit’s grace has made 
meet for glory, He shall see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied. And when they 
see face to face the loving Saviour, whom not 
having seen, they had learned by faith to 


indeed a mutual feast, a royal banquet, of | know, love, and serve on earth, manifested in 


which the purest and sweetest communion 
on earth will be felt to have been the veriest 
shadow and the most imperfect anticipation. 
When He looks round at the countless 





all .His own divine perfection, they, too, wear- 
ing His likeness shall be satisfied with the 
fulness of joy, and the pleasures at His 


| right hand for evermore. 


CODE 0H AD D~> 


Fue Birvg Luz 


ING on, sweet bird ! 


S 
strife, 


The tumult and the whirl of human life ; 
Low on the grass beneath the spreading 
shade 
Of cool green boughs my aching head is 
laid— 
Tired and outspent, I hear each sad, sweet 
note 


From the surrounding woodlands softly float: | 


Sing on! sing on! 
Sing low, sweet birds ! 
For I am sick of all the noise and din, 
The pomp and struggle of this world of sin ; 
Loud notes would strike upon my ear in pain, 
Fresh torture bringing to the weary brain ; 
But your soft chant is soothing in its flow, 
As songs my mother sang me long ago. 
Sing on ! sing on! 
Sing tenderly ! 
Wounded and weak from many a conflict 
sore, 
I love to hear those soothing strains once 
more ; 
Telling me naught of earth, but all of 
Heaven, 

Where chains that bind us here shall soon 
be riven. 
Sweet woodland 

relief 
Of sympathetic tones to calm its grief: 
Sing on! sing on! 


voices! grant my _ heart 


My heart is weary of the endless | 


BY. 


Sing me to sleep ! 
Each sound of human life is far away, 
Under green branches western sunbeams 


play, 
And through the stillness of the woods I 
hear 


Only the plashing waters of the mere, 
Singing among the sedges at my feet, 
And in the tall tree-tops those wood-notes 
sweet: 
Sing on! sing on! 


Sing in my dreams ! 


I still would hear that gentle lullaby 
Steal through my sleeping soul so peacefully, 


Blending its sweetness with the visions 
bright, 

Heaven-sent to soothe me with their strange 
delight, 

Though half-unconscious, wrapped in dreamy 
peace, 

I should awake, did your low warbling 
cease; 


Sing on! sing on! 


Sing when I wake! 
Fill the dim woods with melody divine, 
Fill with its echoes this sad heart of mine, 
Unstrung and tuneless as a broken lute, 
So long to every chord of music mute. 
Oh, bid it answer to the sweet appeal 
Of haunting strains which through its pulses 
steal : 
Sing on! sing on! 


Sing on, sweet birds! _ 
Unknown to me the language that ye sing, 
Unknown the tender harmonies that ring 
In blended concert through the forest dim, 
Where breeze, and bough, and streamlet join the hymn; 
I only know that on my heart the while | 
Peace falleth, e’en as from ani angel’s smile : 
Sing on‘! Sing on! R. A. E. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ANOMIA,” ‘* THE MysTICAL WOMAN,” ETC, 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 


V. 
OF THE LAST TIMES. 


Faith gone out ; Scepticism come in.” —CARLYLE. 


HAT is religion? I do not for 
the moment inquire, what is ¢he 
religion ? and as having in my 
mind’s eye some system worthy 
of that definition; but purely 
and simply, what is religion? That is, any 
religion, perfect or imperfect, true or false, 
and whether professed by a great people or 
a small. Such a question assumes import- 
ance in an age in which licentious freedom 
is carried so far as not only to admit, but 
to encourage, the employment of words in 
a sense quite foreign to that which properly 
pertains to them, and whereby sad and 
ruinous deceptions are not only developed, 
but maintained as permanent institutions 
amongst us. The question is also a necessary 
one, having regard to the subject of this 
paper, and some sort of reasonable answer 
must be given to it before I can fairly map 
out those ‘religious aspects of the last times ” 
which are both predicted and condemned 
in the prophetic Scriptures. Religion is a 
word of Latin origin, which we Teutons have 
inherited from our Roman predecessors, but 
with which we have made rather too free, as 
is also the case with many other valuable 
legacies received from the same source. 

Roman civilization, as manifested in its 
more perfect and complete form under 

Augustus, was essentially religious, for it not 
only ound men in one common allegiance to 
the Emperor, but by accepting the Christian 
religion as part and parcel of itself, it further 
bound men of all tribes and tongues into one 
great brotherhood owning the sovereignty of 
God in the person of His Son Christ Jesus 
our Lord. “ Religion—/z that which binds 
one back from doing something; the per- 
formance of our duties of love and obedience 
towards God; any system of faith and 
worship—from ve, back, and /igo, I bind” 

(Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary). Reli- 

gion, therefore, is something definite and 

dogmatic, or otherwise it could not bind or 
hold: fast its votaries. Religion also implies 
the existence of a superior Being, or God, 





who has the right to prescribe laws and limits 
to His creatures, and who must have actually 
communicated His will, and so bound all 
men not only to Himself but to one another 

that is to say, all who will submit and not 
rebél. 

Teutonic civilization entered the lists 
against Roman civilization and Christian 
civilization in the third century, and after 
two or three following centuries of conflict 
it supplanted the one and corrupted the 
other. Although it may prove a startling 
announcement to many, yet the truth must 
be told that Teutonic civilization was, and 
is, as essentially irreligious and loosening as 
the Roman civilization was religious and 
binding. Liberty is the essential feature of 
Teutonic civilization, and that very word 
of necessity develops a mighty antagonism 
towards both Roman Imperialism and Chris- 
tianity. Léberare, “to release from re- 
straint,” is surely the very antithesis of re- 
ligare, “to bind fast.” Roman Imperialism 
bound men fast to a faithful allegiance ; 
Christianity binds men fast to an implicit 
submission and ready obedience ; Liberalism, 
which is the true title of Teutonic civilization, 
surely propounds those liberties which con- 
stitute an absolute negation of the Christo- 
Roman scheme. 

When the Teutons entered upon the 
occupation of Roman territory, they changed 
almost everything. They “formed new 
nations, new languages, and made a new 
state of things” (Freeman). The victorious 
conquerors of old Rome “established a 
new system of manners and government in 
the western countries of Europe” (G7ddon). 
And the meaning and significance of these 
changes are most ably and accurately defined 
by Bryce in his “Holy Roman Empire,” 
|where he remarks that the tendency of the 
'Teuton was, and is, to the “indepen- 
'dence of the individual life, to the mutuai 

| repulsion, if the phrase may be permitted, of 
the social atoms, as contrasted with Keltic 
and so-called Romanic peoples, among 
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which the unit is more completely absorbed 
in the mass, who lived possessed by a 
common idea which they are driven to 
realize in the concrete.’ It was predicted 
by the prophets that a people would come 
who would bring about in the sphere of 


religion changes identical with those here | 


described. Christianity was designed to 
gather mankind into one mystical body 
and communion ; but antichristianity would 
arise to divide and drive the atoms asunder. 
Let there be no disregard of the divine testi- 
mony on this matter, for, as we shall see 
presently, it is only too explicitly and 
solemnly given. 


WHAT IS “‘ THE” RELIGION ? 


Very much that is called religion in the 
present day is really not religion at all, and 
therefore I propose at this stage to inquire 
briefly into some of those more conspicuous 
features of the true faith which are especially 
assailed and set aside by the devices of 
Liberalism. 

It will not be in any way necessary for me 
to introduce any argument in support of my 
selection of the Christian faith as ¢he religion, 
for this magazine circulates amongst Christian 
readers, who are not at all likely to dispute 
that proposition. Moreover, the entire range 
of subjects considered in these papers on 
the signs of the times has reference mainly, 
if not exclusively, to those peoples who, once 
Christian, have become antichristian, and 
who, by reason of that sad retrogression, are 

-heaping up to themselves wrath against the 
day of wrath and perdition of ungodly men. 
On the testimony of the prophecies, the pro- 
Jession of religion would not altogether cease 
from amongst the apostate nations, for some 
at least of the rebellious children are still to 
“hold a form of godliness whilst denying the 
power thereof” (2 Tim. iii. 5). If, therefore, 
we can mark with distinctness some of the 
cardinal doctrines of the faith once delivered 
to the saints, we shall be better able to esti- 
mate the decadence which has come to pass. 


CHRISTIANITY A DIVINE COMMUNICATION, 


Well, then, first in order I put the declara- 
tion that the Christian religion, or Gospel of 
God, is a divine communication from God to 
man, and therefore supernatural. I am not 
aware of the exister.ce of any persons calling 
themselves Christian who dispute such a 
proposition, and with avowed seceders from 
the faith I have no occasion to deal in this 


inquiry. 


INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY WRITINGS. 


The next and second point in the argu- 
ment is that this divine revelation was com- 
municated to man, through men, miraculously 
educated, and endowed with gifts, in full 
|proof of their divine commission, “for no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man, but 
men spake from God, being moved by the 
Holy Spirit” (2 Pet i. 21, Revised Edition). 
This truth involves the entire inspiration of 
the original Scriptures. Not all who call 
themselves Christians consent to this dogma, 
and here we first find traces of the footprints 
of that antichristian man who ever refuses to 
‘see “God in the flesh.” Once admit any 
| question as to the original authority and 
| divinity of the Christian law-book, and the 
| beginnings of mischief and lawlessness be- 
come apparent. The mere denial of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture gives the neces- 
sary fulcrum for working out all the subse- 
quent system of apostasy. 





AN APOSTOLIC MINISTRY. 


A divine revelation to man, com municated 
through human instrumentality, would natu- 
rally and necessarily involve and require the 
institution of administrative authority, in 
order to give effect to the same, and this 
brings us to the third link of the great Chris- 
tian chain, an apostolical ministry. But this 
dogma, implying and including as it does a 
principle of submission to God in the flesh, 
that is to say, to divine authority adminis- 
tered by human instrumentality, could never 
be thoroughly acceptable to the Teutonic 
spirit, and, in fact, never was, although in 
the divine appointment of rulers for the 
Church the institution is safeguarded frem 
abuse in the most perfect and satisfactory 
manner, and so much so as to have only for 
its aim and object the safety and prosperity of 
the Church of Christ, yet it proved a touch- 
stone of sincerity far too severe for the law- 
less Teuton to permanently or honestly re- 
ceive and venerate. 

It is—and let my readers mark the 
fact—this question of authority which largely 
divides the sects from the Anglican com- 
munion of Christ’s Church at the present 
time. Only some of them dispute the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture, but all of 
them deny and oppose an apostolic ministry, 
although by so doing, whether intentionally 
or unintentionally, they take part in that 
overthrow of the faith which is to terminate 
in the desolation of the world. 
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THE SLAVES OF GOD. 


The cry of the Teutonic hordes who 
destroyed the civilization and Christianity 
of Rome (not Papal Rome) was always 
for liberty, and for such liberty as virtually 
and logically signified lawlessness. No 
wonder, therefore, that they either failed 
to recognise, or refused to accept, that 
which is a very primary doctrine of 
Christianity, ‘bondage to Christ,” and also, 
within the prescribed limits of the written 
word, bondage to man for Christ’s sake. 
All the teaching of the Holy Book revolves 


around the one great truth that, as man is| 


a creature, he must be the property of his 
Creator (Rom. ix. 20, 21), and that when 
in any other condition than that of a slave 
to God he can only be in that of a slave to 
sin. Human liberty is bounded by this 
choice, #e., either a bondservice “ of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness ” 
(Rom. vi. 16) When man_ embraces 
either bondservice he becomes free of the 
other, as is distinctly taught by St. Paul: 
“ Being made free from sin, ye became bond- 
servants of righteousness” (ver. 19). “‘ When 
ye were bondservants of sin, ye were free 
in regard of righteousness” (Rom. vi. 20). 
It has often been a matter of wonder 
to me that this doctrine of slavery to 
God was not more abundantly preached 


to the people, but I now clearly perceive | 
ilypse given to him as a “bondservant” to 


that such teaching would not be altogether 
acceptable to the modern sons of liberty. 
On myself mooting the subject to some 
who regard themselves as devout Christians, 
I have found it aroused both irritation and 
denial. Yet how clear and how emphatic 
is the teaching of this slavery! A slave is 
not his own master, and “ye are not your 
own, for ye were bought with a price” 
(1 Cor. vi. 20). A slave has to surrender his 
own will and live according to the will of 
his master ; so “ present your bodies a living 
sacrifice,” &c., “which is your reasonable 
service,” and “ be ye transformed,” &c., ‘“ that 
ye may prove what is the good, and accept- 
able, and perfect will of God” (Rom. 
xii, 1, 2), True Christians, as true bond- 
servants of God, have no will of their own, 
and they pray evermore, “ Z/y will be done 
on earth as in heaven.” 

Whilst the revision of the New Testament 
was proceding I frequently put the inquiry, 
‘“* How will the translators render the Greek 
word dovXo¢ (doulos) in the new version?” 
I regarded that word then, as now, as a test 








word, and came to the conclusion that the 
rendering would be given according to 
whether the “ spirit of unity” or the “ spirit 
of liberty” predominated with the revisers. 
If I may judge from the result, the spirit of 
liberty, and therefore of objection to the 
literal rendering of the word, must have pre- 
vailed, for the translation of dou/os, servant, 
as in the old version, is retained. At the 
same time the great prominence given in the 
marginal notes to the proper rendering, 
‘“‘bondservant,” evidences the existence, at 
least in some degree, of the “spirit of 
| unity.” 

It is well for Christians always to remember 
the great truth, that if they are really Christ’s, 
they carry a yoke, and are bondservants. 
The apostles of our Lord ever gloried in 
their position as slaves of God and of His 
Christ. 
| Paul proclaims himself “a bondservant 
|of Jesus Christ” (Rom. i. 1; Titus i. 1). 

Timothy joins himself with Paul as to- 
gether “bondservants of Jesus Christ” 
| (Phil. i. 1). 

James describes himself as “a bond- 
servant of God” (Jas. i. 1). 

Peter also, is “a bondservant of Jesus. 
Christ ” (Pet. i. 1). 

Judas the brother of James also claims 
the title of “bondservant of Jesus Christ” 
(Jude i.). 

St. John had the message of the Apoca- 








show also unto his fellow “ bondservants.” 

Much is involved in these authoritative 
declarations of the first teachers of Christianity 
which conflicts altogether with the modern 
spirit of liberty and of self-will ; but it should 
not be difficult to determine which is the 
truer interpretation of the Christian scheme, 
the ancient or the modern. 


THE GREATEST MIRACLE. 


But Christianity is not theoretical only, for 
it is eminently practical ; and the visible out- 
come of this bondservice to God, this sub 
mission to one will, even the Master’s will, 1» 
a substantial and real unanimity. This is 
called in the book “the unity of the Spirit,” 
“the bond of peace.” The Christian Church 
is “one body,” governed and influenced by 
“one Spirit” (Ephes. iv. 4.) The proof of 
Christianity is afforded by this unity, and 
where this unity is not, Christ cannot be. The 
Church of God, whether in its hierarchical 
council or in its general assembly, “speaking 
the same thing, and perfected together in the 
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same mind, and in the same judgment” 
(1 Cor. i.-10), is the greatest miracle of 
Christianity and its irresistible power. The 
absence of this unanimity, the lack of this in- 
disputable authority, in the present times, 
manifests the awful decadence and departure 
from the faith which has overtaken us. 
The fact also that whole bodies of professing 
Christians deny the necessity for this unity 
will help us to realize our true position and 
prospects. Surely these must be those 
persons mentioned by St. Jude, who, in the 
last times, would actually “‘ make separations, 
animal men, having not the Spirit,” whereas 
the beloved are invited still to “ build them- 
selves together on their most holy faith, pray- 
ing in the Holy Spirit.” The carnal or 
natural man not only opposes, he derides the 
spirit of unity. The spiritual man, on the 
other hand, having regard to the Master's 
prayer that they “all may be one,” regards 
disunion and heresies as evils of the first 
magnitude. 
“GOD IN THE FLESH.” 

In this mighty truth we have at once the 
Alpha and Omega of the true religion. The 
Deity of the Man Christ Jesus is the warrant 
for the faith of every Christian soul. The 
denial of that divinity is the sole and neces- 
sary justification for the whole antichristian 
scheme. If Christ was “very God,” His 
mission, His message, His work, was super- 
natural. If Christ was only a man, the entire 
edifice of the Church is a anere human insti- 
tution. The people taught of the Spirit of 
God are able ever to cry with Peter in holy 
ecstasy, ““My Lord and my God.” Those 
who have not the Spirit of God join with the 
Jews in accusing Christ of blasphemy, be- 
cause that He, being a man, made Himself 
God. “No man can say that Jesus is 
Lord but in the Holy Spirit.” Also, ‘no 
man, speaking in the Spirit of God, saith 
Jesus is anathema.” A denial of our Lord’s 
divinity is indeed the casting of God’s Heir 
out of the vineyard, whilst man claims the 
inheritance for himself. 

The six main features of the Christian reli- 
gion thus enumerated in brief will prove a 
useful introduction to the consideration of 
the special predictions concerning the state 
of religion in the last days, and I will take 
them as far as possible in the same order, for 
the sake of comparison. 


THE FAITH FORSAKEN. 
One of the greatest signs of the times is 


that decay of religious belief which is all but 
universal. It is not one religion, but all 
religions that are under the ban of philosophic 
hatred and contempt. ‘True and false alike 
are condemned and opposed by the modern 
spirit of liberty, the man of sin. Daniel the 
prophet foretold the fact that the repre- 
sentative man of the last times would not 
regard any God. St. Paul, with a prophetic 
vision equally keen, tells us that the lawless 
man would distinctly “oppose himself to all 
called God.” The condition of things thus 
announced is described by the same apostle 
as a falling away or apostasy from the faith ; 
and this again reminds us of the prophecy, 
uttered by One greater far than Paul, and in 
the form of a question which associates His 
own second advent with a general state of 
unbelief: ‘‘ Howbeit, when the Son of man 

cometh, shall He find the faith on the earth?” 
(Luke xviii. 8). 

“The mockers who shall in the last days 
come with mockery” (2 Pet. iii. 3), calling 
in question the Mosaic cosmogony, dis- 
puting the existence of a day of judgment 
and predicting the eternal duration of the 
world, are amongst us in a most abundant 
supply, and were never at any period more 
bold or more blasphemous; and_ these 
atheists are having their own way, not be- 
cause of-their numbers, nor by reason of 
their importance, but by the aid of a much 
larger class of persons presently to be con- 
sidered. The governments of Europe are’ 
now secular, the educational system is fast 
becoming compulsory and secular, marriage 
has ceased to be a religious and binding con- 
tract in the eyes of the law, and is pro- 
nounced by most of the governments to be 
a civil contract only, and easily terminable. 
Death is proclaimed an eternal sleep, and 
some propose to burn the bodies as a complete 
verification of the animality of man. ‘There 
is perhaps one strong point connected with 
the atheistical school worthy of notice. Its 
conduct is consistent with its creed, its con- 
clusions are in harmony with its premises. 
Atheists, in denying the existence of any 
divine communication, have no foundation 
whereon to rest any belief, and they profess 
none. By themselves they could not be 
dangerous to society, for it is but very few 
who dare even ‘‘to say in their hearts, There 
is no God.” And yet the Atheists or Nega- 
tionists are dominating us solely by the aid 
of vast multitudes of men who profess the 
Christian faith, but, sad to confess, deny the 
power thereof. 
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I think the difference is one of degree only, 
for to judge from the religious aspects of 

In these words the most formidable and|things in Germany in the present day, 
the most insidious evil of the last days is |anarchy is there in a state of accepted 
predicted by the Apostle Peter; and of all|triumph. W. R: Gregg, in a little work en- 
the signs of the approacing end there is not | titled, “Rocks Ahead,” thus describes the 
one more certain or more significant than | condition of religious thought in that home 
those multitudinous sects which disfigure and | of the Teutons:—“In Germany, religion 
disgrace the so-called religious world. Their | presents itself in such a multitudinous variety 
true origin and history are completely un-| of creeds, that it might be fancied possible 
folded in the prophecies of the New Testa-|for every modification of mind to find a 
ment, which were delivered 1,800 years ago,|home in one or other of them. A large 
and because they form the most conspicuous | majority of the eminent men in every depart- 
of the “religious aspects of the last times,” | ment of intellectual enterprise have embraced 
I purpose to devote some space to their|views which, though by no means distinctly 
consideration. unbelieving, would certainly not be recog- 

The alternative reading for “sects of|nised as,Christian in our country.” And 
perdition ” is “ destructive heresies.” Heresy, | this picture correctly represents the state of 
from the Greek a:pew (aireo),1 choose, betrays | things all over Western Europe, where Roman 
the first origin of these sects, which are the|Catholicism does not occupy the ground 
direct product of men walking after ‘heir own| with its spurious system of domination. 
lusts of ungodliness (or irreverence), and |The time has indeed come “ when,” accord- 
so are said to “ make the separations” (Jude). | ing to the prophecy of St. Paul, “men will 
St. Peter confirms the support such false} not endure sound doctrine, but having itch- 
teaching would yet receive by the statement |ing ears, will heap to themselves teachers 
that “‘ many shall follow their lascivious ways” | after their own lusts; and turn away their 
(Peter). What, then, are the facts of “‘to-day,| ears from the truth, and turn aside unto 
after so long a time ” in Britain, in Europe, | fables” (2 Tim. iv. 3, 4, R. V.) In these 
and in America? The number of sects in| words we have plainly set forth the setting 
our own country can hardly be counted. |aside of that apostolic discipline and 
Upon the most flimsy pretence new congre-| apostolic ministry by whose agency alone, 
gations are established, new modes of worship | through the Spirit, could any true unity be 
inaugurated, and new doctrines propounded, | preserved. When men take upon themselves 
in most cases at the instigation, or for the|to refuse the duly appointed teachers of the 
gratification, of some self-important teacher. | Church, and select for themselves teachers 
As no religious census is taken in England, | according to their own fancies and desires, 
precise details of the number and variety of |there is an end at once to the catholic 
the sects, some of which intrude even within | doctrine of one body, consisting of many 
the precincts of the Anglican Church, and so|members, governed by one Spirit. With 
violate its unity, cannot be given. In Ireland | divisions existing, how is it possible for 
the census paper of 1871 included religious | Christians to be “ perfected together in the 
professions, and even there, in a country|same mind, and in the same judgment’’? 
known to be largely Roman Catholic, over | (1 Cor. i..10, R.V.) Onlookers can see plainly 
one hundred nominally Christian sects are|enough the folly of this individualism, and 
enumerated. The heart sickens at such an | they tell us the truth concerning it. Mazzini 
exhibition of folly, and mourns the loss of | says:—‘The Protestant world is at the present 
that proper discipline and obedience which | day divided and subdivided into a thousand 
preserved the Church, in its earliest days, | sects, all founded on the rights of individual 
from all such inconsistencies. But the | conscience, all eager to make war upon one 
Teutonic mind is ever in revolt against another, and perpetuating that anarchy of 
authority. Its individualities must be main- | beliefs which is the sole true cause of the 
tained, no matter at what sacrifices. Dr. | social and political disturbances that torment 
Brewer, in his most excellent history of the | the peoples of Europe.” God has fixed for 
Franks, suggests a marked difference between | His creatures the eternal standard of truth, 
those Teutons who remained at home under|and of right and wrong, and which, if 
their chiefs and those who, being more rest-| observed, must preserve the unity and 
less, migrated into the provinces of the|harmony of the human race. Man object- 
Roman Empire and disturbed its civilization. | ing to the divine standard, and each man 
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setting up a standard for himself, must. ulti- 
mately precipitate his race into the abyss of 
lawlessness. 

Let us also turn to the United States for 
an illustration of this lawlessness in religion. 
There, if anywhere, we should expect to 
note the full development of democracy in 
religion as in politics, and it is so. Mr. 
George A. Sala, in one of his letters published 
in February, 1864, writes of America as 
“that land of five hundred religions,” and 
the altogether illimitable licence there 
accorded to religious speculation is too 
patent to need any detailed enumeration. 

The existence throughout professing 
Christendom of multitudes of sects, avowedly 
based on individual choice, the separations 
made in the once united Church by these 
individual indulgences, and the heaps of 
teachers who are fanning and encouraging 
all these divisions, no sane person can deny, 
and they are great “ signs of the times ;” but, 
if possible, the excuses or arguments upon 
which all this anarchy is based afford still 
stronger evidence of the rapidly fulfilling 
prophecies touching the times of the end. 

ARGUMENTS FOR LICENTIOUSNESS. 

There is a passage in St. Jude’s Epistle 
which, in dealing with the ungodly men of 
the last times, foretells that they would 
violate the “faith of old,” by pleading the 
free grace of our God in justification of 
licentiousness; in fact, “turning or con- 
verting the grace of God into licentious- 
ness.” And the nature of the licence 
they would claim and exercise is further 
explained to be the overthrow of authority 
(ver. 8), the indulgence in their own 
lusts (ver. 16—ezi6upuac, desires of their own 
mind), rendered easy by such overthrow, and 
with the result, also foretold, of endless 
separations (ver. 19). For all this evil these 
men were to claim divine sanction, so going 
utterly astray, arguing from the low stand- 
point of the carnal or animal life (ver. ro, 
19), and really ignoring the true work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It will be interesting, then, at once, to 
examine a few witnesses on this most vital 
question, and to see how far the modern 
aspects of religious life bear out this ancient 
prophecy of St. Jude, and also of the other 
apostles. The mystery of lawlessness, we 
are told on the testimony of St. Paul, had 
begun to work even in his day, and therefore 
heresies are not altogether novelties. But 
heresies were regarded as sinful by the early 


Christians until within comparatively recent 
times. Now heresies are no longer con- 
demned, but new standards of right and 
wrong are set up to confuse and confound us. 
This great change is the result of man’s open 
and avowed apostasy. The first cry for 
“‘ religious liberty ” has long since given place 
to a new and later development termed “ re- 
ligious equality.’’ Much difference of opinion 
exists as to the precise value of the so-called 
Reformation, but I think it clear that, whilst 
some good resulted from that great move- 
ment, the evil preponderated, and from this 
period may certainly be dated those out- 
rageous claims which have virtually destroyed 
the efficacy of Christianity amongst the 
Western nations. John William Draper's 
“History of Intellectual Development” 
seems to afford me all the eviderce on this 
point that can be necessary. This writer 
says:—‘ The Reformation itself, philosophi- 
cally considered, really meant the casting off 
of authority, the installation of individual 
inquiry and personal opinion” (Vol. ii., 224). 
The main feature of the Reformation un- 
doubtedly was the establishment of the 
“right of private judgment,” and_ this 
Draper declares, with good reason, to be 
“utterly inconsistent with the dominating 
influence of authority” (Vol. ii, 140). It 
really does not signify what authority, and 
whether human or divine, for the “right of 
private judgment” in religion does, in effect, 
abolish all authority, and even religion itself. 
This author’s testimony as to the direct con- 
sequences of the Reformation is also full of 
matter for solemn reflection. He testifies 
that “scarcely had the Reformation occurred 
when sectarian subdivisions made their 
appearance, and in modern times we see 
that an anarchy of sects is the inevitable 
harbinger of individual liberty of thought ” 
(197). “A grand and imposing religious 
unity implies tyranny to the individual; the 
increasing emergence of sects gives him 
increasing latitude of thought, with their 
utmost. multiplication he gains his utmost 
liberty. In this respect unity and liberty 
are in opposition, as the one diminishes the 
other increases” (227). What is all this, 
however, but man confessing his own 
crime, and with his own sign-manual con- 
firming, not only the predictions, but by 
inference the condemnations of God? 
DDraper’s account of the religious state of the 
modern world is just an independent wit- 
nessing to the proof of God’s foreknowledge. 
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D’Aubigné, the learned author of a 
“History of the Reformation,’’ seems to 
draw a distinction between the history of the 
‘Reformation ” and that of ‘‘ Protestantism.” 
He considers that “in the latter we too 
often witness a glaring degeneracy from first 
principles, the struggles of parties, a sectarian 
spirit, and the trace of petty individualities.”’ 
All this is doubtless perfectly true, but seeing 
that Protestantism, so called, dates from the 
Reformation, and must be reckoned as the 
natural offspring of the Reformation, it may 
be asked whether those who still cling to the 
principle of obedience and authority, or those 
who utterly repudiate authority, are the most 
consistent children of that great movement. 
The logical outcome of the ‘right of private 
judgment ” must be negation, so far as any 
principle of unity is concerned, and with- 
out unity what becomes of the body of 
Christ? D. F. Strauss, in his “ Old Faith 
and New,” a work which fully admits that 
general departure from the old faith, so long 
foretold, even goes so far as to anticipate the 
entire dissolution of all religious communion. 
He says :—“ The natural tendency of our time 
to loosen the bond between Church and 
State, and the inevitable crumbling away of 
established churches into sects and dissenting 
bodies, must, ere long, make it possible for a 
certain number of citizens to cease being 
members of any church, even as regards 
external matters.” There is a frankness and 
a consistency in this anticipation of Strauss 
which is positively refreshing, having regard to 
the many subterfuges to which men in these 
days resort rather than admit an error or a 
fault in any system to which they may have 
attached themselves. It is not every Liberal 
who discerns, or is willing to acknowledge, 
that Christianity is inimical to his principles, 
and, consequently, something against which 
he must wage war. On the contrary, there 
ar2 many who prefer to reckon on the support 
of the Christian faith, as they are pleased 
to expound it, and who consequently affirm 
that Christianity is itself ‘a form of revolt, 
none the less real, because not political, 
against the powers that be, whether in Church 
or State.” What, however, is implied in this 
sentiment, but that “turning of the free grace 
of God into an argument for licentiousness ”’ 
already referred to? 


CHRISTIAN PANTHEISM. 


Very marked and very certain results are 
foretold as to happen from this general for- 
saking of the old paths in the last times. 








St. Paul declares that those who indulge in 
heresies will ultimately ‘embrace fables” 
(2 Tim. iv. 3). St. Peter’s prophecy on the 
same topic is still clearer, for he predicts 
a return of the nations to paganism as a 
consequence of their giving up of “ the holy 
commandments,” like “the dog turning to 
his own vomit again; and the sow that is 
washed to her wallowing in the mire” (2 Pet. 
ii. 21, 22). Now this striking parable of St. 
Peter would seem to imply that the Roman 
nations are to go back to much the condition 
of things that prevailed prior to their accept- 
ance of the Christian religion. What was that 
condition ? Gibbon speaks of ‘‘six hundred 
religions” as existing at Rome, and Mr. 
Lecky mentions “ religious liberty” as “the 
best feature of the old pagan society.” 
Religion in the days prior to the establish- 
ment of Christianity was eminently panthe- 
istic and tolerant of any and every form of 
worship, except that of the Christian Church. 
Gibbon, in his usual manner, has condensed 
into few words a very full idea of the state of 
religion in those early Roman times :—‘‘ The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in 
the Roman world were all considered by the 
people as equally true; by the philosopher 
as equally false; and by the magistrate as 
equally useful. And thus toleration produced 
not only mutual indulgence, but even reli- 
gious concord” (Gzdéen). Christianity was 
hated by those otherwise licentious and 
tolerant pagans, simply because it was posi- 
tive, dogmatic, and exclusive. Christ was 
welcome to His niche, and to have His altar 
in thegreat imperial Pantheon, only Hispriests 
and followers must give up preaching His 
name as the only one given under heaven 
among men whereby they could be saved. 
And how like our times are to those times 
in these several respects! We have more 
than six hundred religions! We have so- 
called religious liberty! The most prevalent 
idea of our times is that “all religions are 
equally true,” and we have also an ever- 
increasing army of philosophers who regard 
them all as equally false, and deserving of 
contempt. The cry for relig:ous equality is 
loud and persistent, and the only obstacle to 
a dead calm of universal tolerance and a 
peace of indifference is that Anglican Church 
which, from being positive, dogmatic, and 
exclusive, and claiming direct apostolic de- 
scent, is a standing witness for the old truths, 
and a standing protest against those new 
religious democracies which are surging 
in angry billows around her. Truly the 
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religious state of our nation, in common with 
professing Christendom, is pantheistic ; and 
there have been several publications pointing 
out this solemn fact in the most convincing 
manner, The most direct and the most 
startling of these confessions is from the pen 
of a Nonconformist preacher, one J. A. 
Picton. He makes short work of all the 
old belief, and dismisses, in turn, the super- 
natural origin of the Scriptures, their infalli- 
bility or inspiration, all notion of any external 
or apostolic authority, and even the divine 
nature and work of the Saviour Himself. 
His set task was either to justify the sects or 
condemn them. He could not reconcile 
their existence as in keeping with the old 





be enumerated did space permit. The denial 
of Christ’s divinity, for example, forms a 
necessary part of the great apostasy of man, 
for God in the person of His Son, who was 
manifest in the flesh, must be dethroned 
ere man can take his seat and show himself 
as God, St. John, in his short Epistles, points 
out several times that this denial of Christ as 
God is a chief token of antichristian spirit 
and aim. ‘The divine element once excluded 
from the Christian religion, man can easily 
accommodate its forms and sanctions to his 
own views. 

Another great sign of the times is witnessed 
in those efforts of preaching and evangeliza- 
tion which are manifestly fulfilling the 





faith -of the Church, and so he dismisses the | prophecies found in the Gospels concerning 


faith, and retains and justifies the sects. But | 
in so doing he confirms in a most direct and 
striking manner the prediction of St. Peter. 
These are his words :—“TI see no future for 
the old religious life of apostles and prophets, | 
except in the direction of what cannot be | 
honestly or adequately described otherwise | 
than as ‘Christian Pantheism.’ To disguise 
the Pantheism would be to fail in honesty.” 
Many others have admitted the same thing, 
and the delusion of thinking and calling that 
religion which is, after all, the mere outcome 
of human caprice and choice, need not con- 
tinue. ‘‘ Modern Christianity, civilized Pa- 
ganism,” is the view taken by another writer, 
and when we recollect that the last Session 


those trumpet warnings which God would 
send to the ends of the earth prior to His 
judgments on the nations. 





CONCLUSION, 


My conclusion shall be a quotation from 
a writing of a well-known and appreciated 
authority, and may serve to arouse many 
from that terrible sleep of indifference which 
renders society the prey of the wicked :— 
“Religion, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
is ceasing everywhere to control the public 
life of the state. Government in all countries 
is becoming sternly secular. Society in its 





of our Parliament witnessed strong and 
influential efforts to admit an avowed atheist ; 


actual life has long been atheistic. The 
speculative creed begins to show a tendency 
to follow in the track of practice. Mr. J. A. 


into the Legislative Chamber, and on the| Froude, the sovereign of modern literature, 
ground of religious liberty, we may know | the greatest master of modern culture, in his 


surely that our Pagan Pantheism, with its 
attendant Atheism, is fully developed. 

There are many other signs of the last 
time in the sphere of religion which might 


| “Short Studies” (Vol. ii., p. 155), says dis- 
| tinctly—“ Who wisdom and art possesses, 
| has also religion ; Who-neither one possesses, 
he may have religion.” 


PLR ECR 


RECOM 


YAS T morn, when the sun was rising, 
» I stood at my lattice small, 
And watched the white “angel 
feathers ” 
From the angry cloud-rack fall. 
Below me the earth, dark-stainéd, 
To its bosom so rent and bare, 
Drew close the soft ermine mantle, 
And became divinely fair. 
And when in the eve the moonbeams 
Shone over the glittering fields, 
Rich jewels lay sparkling, brighter 
Than the gems Golconda yields. 


PENSE. 


And thousands in admiration 
Bowed down at the Snow Queen’s shrine, 
Who, blessing the poor sad earth-heart, 
Had herself made more divine. 


O Charity, fair as Snow Queen, 
Thou coverest tenderly 

The wounds and the rags of the wretched, 
Nor expect’st reward to see ; 


But blessings thou giv’st to others 
Come back to thyself in time, 
As the earth for the ermined snowflakes 
Rendered back the jewelled rime. 
A. M. S. 
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Notes ON 


wy EFORE I notice any of the new 

% books that have been sent to 
me recently for review, I wish 
to call the attention of the 
readers of GOLDEN Hours to 
2 set of volumes that many of them, 

am sure, will wish to place on their 
Shelves. This noteworthy set of books 
is the “ Hughenden Edition ” of the novels 
and tales of the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
K.G., from his earliest work of fiction, 
“Vivian Grey,” to his latest, “ Endymion.” 
It comprises eleven volumes, handsomely 
bound in cloth, and costs no more than 
two guineas. Two portraits of Lord Bea- 
consfield are given, one from the portrait by 
Maclise, the other from a recent photograph 
by J. Hughes, and each volume is accom- 
panied by a vignette, the whole forming a 
series of views of Hughenden Manor House 
and its surroundings. To the last volume, 
“Endymion,” is appended a brief memoir 
of the life and political career of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, who was always a firm and 
faithful supporter of the Church of England 
and Ireland, and who never stooped to 
“evil speaking, lying, and slandering,” in 
order to accomplish the discomfiture of an 
opponent. Suitable companion volumes to 
this series will be found in “The Wit and 
Wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield,” collected 
from his writings and speeches, and “ ‘The 
Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G.,” selected and arranged, 
with a preface and explanatory notes, by 
P. E. Kebbel. The latter work will be pub- 
lished, I believe, very shortly. I must not 
omit to say that all these works are published 
by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

I have received two small pamphlets deal- 
ing with Ritualism,* which I will notice 
together. The great evil of Ritualism is 
that under cover of certain forms and cere- 
monies and elaborate services, attractive in 
themselves, it is sought to preach and teach 
doctrines which are altogether contrary to 
Holy Scripture, and which, though professed 





* Ritualism: its Fancies and Fallacies, and the 
Fate reserved for it. By O. F. Routh. Crown 8vo., 
sewed, 32 pp., 4d. John F. Shaw & Co., 48, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Ritualism ; or, A Conversation between Parishioner 
Plainman and Parson Playfair. Crown 8vo., sewed, 
12 pp., 2d. Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, 
E.C, 


New Books. 


and advocated by the Church of Rome, 
are wholly repudiated by the Church 
|of England, who purged herself of all errors 
in doctrine at the Reformation, threw off 
the Papal yoke—never, I earnestly trust, to 
resume it—and returned, as far as it was pos- 
sible to do so, to the primitive practices of 
the early Christian churches. ‘The Ritualists 
affect literal obedience to the Prayer Book, 
and in the posters which they put forth to 
enlist sympathy for the pseudo-martyrs of the 
present day—who are deservedly punished for 
mutiny, inasmuch as they persistently disobey 
the lawful commands of their ecclesiastical 
superiors, the Bishops—lay great stress on 
their love for the Prayer Book, declaring 
that it is because they love this excellent 
book, and act up to its rubrics, they are cast 
into prison. They never say a word about 
the Bible—God’s Holy Word—and appa- 
rently care little or nothing about it, ignoring 
the fact that it is the express declaration of 
the Church of England that her Prayer Book 
is based on the Bible, that everything set 
forth thereirt can be proved by the Bible, and 
that, if anything cannot be thus proved, it 
ought no longer to be retained as part of 
|her teaching. But the truth is that these 
sot-disant prisoners for conscience sake are 
in reality prisoners for self-conceit’s sake and 
obstinacy’s sake, and so being their own 
jailers, and turning the key upon themselves, 
thoroughly deserve all they get. ‘They pro- 
mote schism in the Church by their acts 
and works, and they carry their rebellion 
to such a pitch that one cannot but think 
that the most active and prominent among 
the Ritualists are Jesuits in the pay 
of Rome. It is dangerous to coquet for 
a moment with the doctrines of Rome. 
Give a Romish priest an inch, and he will 
take not an ell but a mile. The ascendency 
that has been gained by the Pope in this 
country since the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1829 is a 
proof of it. Much of the evil that has 
come upon us since that time is to be traced 
to the mistake of the then Duke of Welling- 
ton, who should have dared everything, 
thrown up everything, rather than submit to 
have it forced on him. The so-called tole- 
ration is in this case nothing more nor less 
than a condonation of error, and on this 
ground alone it can never commend itself to 
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any one who is really and truly a member and{be. The other pamphlet, A¢tualism, or a 
supporter of the Church of England. Conversation between Parishioner Plainman 
Of the two books that I have mentioned, | and Parson Playfair, commences with some 
Ritualism ; its Fancies and its Fallacies, is|remarks on preaching in the surplice, 
by far the better. It deals fairly and tempe-|surpliced choirs, Hymns Ancient and 
rately with the whole subject, and should be | Modern, fasting, rising to receive the offici- 
read by all who desire to gain a good insight | ating minister or ministers on entering the 
into the objects of Ritualism, and the means | church, bowing at the name of Jesus, turning 
whereby its professors seek to attain the end|to the east at the Creed and Gloria Patri, 
in view. To show the force and feeling with | musical services, &c., &c., which have been 
which Mr. Routh writes, the following re-/made over and over again and need no 
marks on the term “ High Church,” its use| repetition. There is nothing objectionable 
and application, may well be given :— to any of these things in themselves, but the 
** But there is another sense of which the term is | evil ae them, if ~— be — evil * all, lies 
susceptible, and in which, perhaps, many who adopt | 1 the fact that they are carried to the 
and use it generally understand the term. It may | extreme by the Ritualists, who advocate the 
mean igh attachment to the Protestant Church of| Romish doctrine of the presence of Christ 
their forefathers as the bulwark of sound Christian | the elements—the bread and the wine— 
doctrine against the corruptions of Rome and | ne aeey ies : H age y 
Sacerdotalism on the one hand, and the caprices of a | not at the Service ‘where re assuredly Is 
creedless and licentious freedom of private judgment | among His faithful followers who worship 
on the other. Whoare the High Churchmen xow?|} Him in spirit and in truth. All these things 
‘ortai , rs cey > > -c- | . . ° ° 
Certainly not I rs. Pusey and Bennett, Mr. Macko ‘are non-essentials, and the anti-Ritualists are 
nochie, Mr. Pelham Dale, and their party—they are | denshe eg seal ‘ ast! 
Low Churchmen ; yes, very low indeed! © The High | Clearly as unwise 1n conten Ing too earnest y 
men, in the best sense of the word, are the new | against their use as the Ritualists are in lay- 
Bishops of Rochester and Liverpool, the Deans of| ing far too much stress on their importance. 
Canterbury, Carlisle, and Chester, with others, For my own part I never yet saw anything 
whether clerical or laymen, whether Evangelical or | . i € the Puaees Rook 2 alaligaal 
Dry or Broad, who stand up for the Liturgy, Creeds, In any part of the Frayer book that enjoine 
and Articles of the Church im their integrity. It may preaching in a black gown, and to me it is 
be pretended by the friends of the historically High! far more seemly to see the clergyman pro- 
party that if fidelity to the Book of Common Prayer| ceed from the reading-desk or the com- 
be the test and touchstone of sound Churchmanship, | : bl I hale’ inn.‘ hhie ats 
that party bears the bell and deserves most the public | munion table to the pulpit in Mls SuIpIIce, 
confidence. What, however, is the fact? Why, that | the symbol of Christ’s spotless righteousness 
while the Ritualists propose, or at least desire, a| with which we hope to be clothed at shat 
multitude of changes, and those all in the direction of day through His merits, than to retire to the 
Rome, and to swamp tts Protestantism, what the other | vet daft tee the churcl a 
parties want, so far as they are Revisionists at all, | vestry, and, a er a pause, en erie caurcn once 
is but the omission or substitution of a word here and | MOre in a black gown. Nor can I find any- 
there to bring the book more into harmony with| thing offensive in a service musically rendered. 
itself. To the latter the Protestant spirit of the book | To me these things are non-essentials. I do 
appears so plainly impressed upon almost every one | t 0 to church for the sake of : 
of its pages that the labour of emendation would be not go to c urch or © sake 0 one or 
to them easy and light. Setting to work on the only | the other form of going through the service, 
reasonable assumption that the compilers mecant|but in obedience to the Scripture which en- 
Protestantism, the Revisionists would simply expunge joins those who believe in our Saviour not to 
the few traces of unavoidable error and traditional | ake the seseiniline of twee. togwthe 
prejudice which remain as a blemish in the book and | [Orsake the assembling 0! ourse ves ogether 
make the sense here and there inconsistent with its for the purpose of worshipping Him in com- 
largely prevailing tenor. But, if the Ritualists were} mon, as was the custom of some even in the 
allowed to take the business in hand, the work would apostles’ time, as itis a sign by which we are 
be a formidable one in every way ; formidable to the ape Lor Ro ‘ erage: 
nation, who would suffer by their reactionary tricks, privileged to declare our faith openly and 
and formidable to themselves through the insuperable | OUtwardly. As long as a minister preaches 
difficulty of converting a continuous protest against | “ Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” it can 
Romish doctrine into a recognition and readoption| matter little in what garb he preaches, either 
of ite to himself or to those who hear him. The 
Thus far Mr. Routh. He advocates some} most that can be said against all the non- 
slight, and apparently very slight, »!terations| essentials that I have named above is that 

















of the Prayer Book, but I am inclined to 
think that the majority of Churchmen would 
be content to let it remain exactly as it is, 
with a little clearing up of those rubrics 
which are not quite so plain as they might 





they cause offence to many who are not able 
to look upon them in their right light, and 
therefore regard them with fear and dis- 
like. I think they conduce in some de- 
gree to “decency and order,” but others 
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do not, and if they prove to these an offence | strongly resembles its sister tale in style and 
or stumblingblock in any way, I can give} diction, and is apparently written by the 
them up without any compunction or regret,|same author. Here is a specimen of the 
because I believe that in so doing I am act-| dialogue in part of a conversation between a 
ing in strict conformity with God’s will and | girl and her grandfather, whom she habitually 
command as delivered to the Church through | addresses as “Sire.” The villagers are on 
His inspired Apostle St. Paul. I have said | their way to church, Janet Caryll and her 
thus much because many excellent and well- | “ grand sire” bringing up the rear. 
meaning persons are led away ‘ . 
pre: all th -jabliaels ea 0 y rs ae | ‘* They were the last of all the groups, for the old 
é € things that are condemned, I| man was bowed and bent, and, as he went he leant 
may almost say in a flippant manner, in the| heavily on the girl’s shoulder, so that her step was 
pamphlet under consideration, constitute in | weary and slow. 

Py ° 66 6 Geen ? he as ‘ “A 2, ‘e 
themselves Ritualism, whereas they do no-| |... po she ee i” fer Rag to — 
. .: . . a - : | Started earlier. earken, € bells Nave stopped. 
thing of the kind. Ritualism, when traced to | “**We be always last,’ said the old man, 
Its very root, consists in the importation of | ‘start when we will. Hast thee never soul to offer 
false and erroneous doctrines and teaching | thee an arm up the steep, Janet? Thee ever treads 

altogether contrary to the spirit and antece- | it alone. I warrant thee wert better without me.’ 
dents of the: Chanch of Mneledd:-j ¥ } _| ‘He did not seem particularly pleasant, this old 
aie “ 10 ngiand, into the | man; some things were broken perchance in the 
Church of England, and because those who mental mechanism, it sounded ‘a wee’ out of tune. 
seek to introduce these doctrines have en-| <‘ Janet answered a little wearily :— 
deavoured to cloke their true meaning under | , ** Nay, weg tng dost not g™ $0; ae b 
an excess of form and ceremony, persons are | ee ae ORS IOS ee 5 
too apt to look on the accessories as the |  *** Eh, lass, I mind me—never hast had a lover.’ 
thing itself, to condemn that which in itself} ‘‘ The old man was a little peevish ; he struck his 
is innocent and harmless, but which hes | cee on a gapireg ked , 
: -.|  ** The girl said nothing ; she looked away over the 
unfortunately got a bad name through its | sea; but her own heart seemed to fling the words at 
connection with doctrines that are utterly | her: hard words she felt them, and not new. The 
false and pernicious. When a rascal con-| great waters beyond, and the sunshine everywhere, 
ceals his intentions and carries out his evil | sped somebast ome yg ARE 
designs under cover of gentle and courteous | ae a at ans thins diate 7 Ds 
manners and pleasant speech, it by no means| «Neer fret, Janet ; time enough yet, I trow. 
follows that the amenities which regulate our | Thy mother was as plain a wench as thee, and yet 
intercourse with our fellow-men should be | thy father fancied her. 
—— as false colours because hypo- | Comment is unnecessary. If any of my 
pone _ sensualists have too often sailed | readers wish to know anything further about 
under ~~ agra them to the harm or | Janet Caryll and the “ love-hunger,” to use a 
pen of those they have sought to make | fashionable form of expression, from which 
me ee P : Re ph “ she was suffering, I must refer them to the 
ye Charing Cross Publishing Company | book itself. They know where to get it. 
pe me two books* which I ought to have} Mr, Elliot Stock’s publications are always 
AC Ts ledged and noticed long ere this. T| good, cheap, and useful, and notably so are 
make it a rule to append the price of every| the units of the batch* which I have now 
book that I receive when it is furnished by the ° i ae blicati “L 
yublisher, or p is © cas 4 mt Mr. Elhot Stocks recent publications i 56 
lo aS A publishers, 6 the case may be. Nouveau Testament de notre Seigneur Jésus Christ.” 
€ omission in any case must not be attri- | Traduction Nouvelle d’aprés le Texte Grec, par Louis 
buted to any shortcoming of mine. “ In Forest | Segoud, Docteur en Théologie. Small 4to., sewed, 
Glades” is called a novel, but it is one of| 126 pp. (Price not given.) a 
the shortest of its kind. Its plot requires pall. ts 7 aadharseysncel Ne mt pang: Aes 
Ret d dis . heureuse,” ou l’on voit représentés, sous Diverses 
attention in order to disentangle it, and the Images, les Différents Etats, les Progrés et I’Heu- 
style is ecstatic, the language inflated. Had | reuse Fin d’une Ame Chrétienne, qui cherche Dieu 
the writer read the proofs more carefully, en Jésus Christ. Par J. Bunyan. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 
tus a 4k . 172 pp. (Price not given.) 
volontas” w e 72 pp. ( s : ” 
dete : s ee) _ not be found doing ‘‘ Thirza ; ot, the Attractive Power of the Cross. 
uty for “voluntas. Only a Story”| By Elizabeth Maria Lloyd, with an Introduction by 
* The Charing Cross Publishing Company’s new} Rev. C. J. Goodhart, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, 
books :— Suffolk. " 18mo., cloth, red edges. 80 pp. (Price not 
“In Forest Glades :” a Novel. By‘S. N. E. M.| given.) 7 
Cloth, gilt edges. Crown 8vo., 84 pp “The Young Crossing Sweeper.” By Mrs. Wil- 
“Only a Story, told by an Old Man.” Cloth, | liam Olding. 18mo, cloth. 108 pp. (Price not 
gilt edges, crown 8vo., 88 pp. given. ) 
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the pleasure of noticing. To take the last to respect Sunday, the day of rest, more 
first, all that it is necessary to say is that this than is done at present, unhappily, and to 
is a new edition of a pleasi ng story which has encourage habits of thrift and economy, the 
already been noticed in these pages. In its disuse of profane language, &c. ‘They are 
new and improved form it is likely to be cheap, and put forth in a handy and attrac- 
attractive as a minor prize book for junior tive form, and those who are interested in 
classes. Of “ Le Nouveau Testament,” or the | the welfare of the poor may help themselves 
New Testament in French, I may point out in their efforts, and do a good work by their 
that it forms a worthy companion to the Eng- | distribution. 

lish authorized version which was published) The well-known mission preacher, the 
a short time ago by Mr. Stock at 1d., and Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, has in his 
which is always regarded as a marvellous ‘“ Manual of Parochial Missions ”* put forth 
example of literary enterprise. The French a book which will be of great use to those 
version, as well as the English, is illustrated; of the clergy who may wish to organize and 
with many woodcuts. It is desirable that carry out such missions in their parishes, 
every schoolboy and schoolgirl who is learn- The entire modus operand? is well and com- 
ing French should possess a copy of this pletely set forth; in fact the name of the 
volume. ‘The reading of so familiar a book writer renders it unnecessary for me to 
as the New Testament in French could not attempt to say anything in its praise, or to 
fail to render them great assistance in their enter on a lengthened description of the 
studies. The book is eminently suited for contents of the volume, which is published 
colportage in France, and this, I presume, is with the general sanction. and approval of 
one of the objects of its production. The the Church of England Parochial Mission 
same may be said of Mr. Stock’s French Society, 21, John Street, Strand. 

version of Bunyan'’s Progress. This is pro- With regard to Mr. Congreve’s work * on 
fusely illustrated with wood engravings, which, ‘“‘Consumption and other Chest Diseases,” I 
though old, are curious, and show the style of cannot venture to give an opinion. Having 
adornment with which the grandfathers and received it, I mention it here, and from what 
grandmothers of the present generation were I have seen of its pages on glancing through 
contented. Zhirsa; or, The Attractive themI may goso far as to say that it appears 
Power of the Cross, is a pleasing story of to afford much useful information on the 
the chain of circumstances which brought a treatment of a complaint whose insidious 
young Jewish lady to acknowledge the approach has brought terror, distress, and 
despised and lowly Nazarene as the Christ of loss into so many English families. Cases 
the Old Testament—the Teacher like unto treated by Mr. Congreve, and testimonials 
Moses, for whom her people have been wait- from those who have been benefited by his 
ing and looking in vain for nearly nineteen | mode of treatment, are given in abundance. 
hundred years, unable to realize the fact that) *« 4 Manual of Parochial Missions,” containing 
He has already come. The conversion of Suggestions and Hints for Clergy and Christian 
the daughter is followed in due course by Vorkers purposing to assist in a Mission.” By W. 
the conversion of her aged father. ‘This isa MH. UAili, MLA HS, lah 11 
most desirable book for girls. 48, Diterhvster Row Eo" 

The letters contained in the packets* of **On Consumption of the Lungs, or Decline and 
the Friendly Letter Series are addressed its Successful Treatment,” showing that formidable 
to persons of all callings in the lower ranks/ Disease to be Curable in all its Stages. With Ob- 
of life, in a kindly endeavour to induce them servations on Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Chronic Bron- 

chitis, &c., &c. By George Thomas Congreve, Coombe 

*** Friendly Letter Series.” Assorted packets, A Lodge, Rye Lane, Peckham. New and enlarged 
and B, each packet containing one dozen copies of | dition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. London : Published 
“* Friendly Letters.” By Miss Skinner. Price per | by the author, and by Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
packet, 6d. London: Jarrold & Sons, 3, Pater- | Row. 
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TRADE EMORTONS = mark. 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A. MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
of power of the digestive juices in| society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
drink into healthy matter for the proper | produced byanagreeable change vanishes 
nourishment of the whole system. It is | soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
caused by everything which weakens the | symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the | dreams and startings, and affording little 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
very certain that if we could always keep | much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the stomach right we should only die by | and oppression upon the chest, night- 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro-| mare, &c. é 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa-| It is almost impossible to enumerate 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of all the symptoms of this first invader 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an | upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended | cases of Indigestion there will probably 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | be something peculiar to each ; but be 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the | they what they may, they are all oc- 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in | casioned by the food becoming a burden 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | rather than a support to the stomach ; 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling ‘and in all its stages the medicine most 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of | wanted is that which will afford speedy 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | and effectual assistance to the digestive 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- | organs, and give energy to the nervous 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | andmuscularsystems—nothing can more 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
can eat heartily, although without much | so desirable an object than Norton's 
gratification ; a long train of nervous | Extract of Camomile Flowers. ° The herb 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, | has from time immemorial been highly 
general debility, great languidness, and | esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of | dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
persons so afflicted frequently become | taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
irritable and desponding, and great | and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; | cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under great apprehension of | for ages been strongly recommended by 
some imaginary danger, will start at any | the most emiment practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use has been the 
some time to calm and collect themselves; | large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for dll this the mind is exhilarated | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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which must be taken with it into the which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint | ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble | wholesome food, which increases the 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- ae of every nerve and muscle of the 
ers; and when one or éven two ounces | human body, or, in other words, invigo- 
may be taken with advantage, it must at | rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
once be seen how impossible it is totake | They solidity or firmness of the whole 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in | tissue of the body, which so quickly 
the form of tea; and the only reason | follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
why it has not long since been placed | Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
the very first in rank of all restorative | repairing the partial dilapidations from 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach | time or intemperance, and their lasting 
has always been loaded with water, which salutary influenge on the whole frame, is 
tends in a great measure to counteract, | most convincing, that in the smallest 
and very frequently wholly to destroy | compass is contained the largest quantity 
the effect. It must be evident that load-| of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
ing a weak stomach with alarge quantity | nature as to pervade the whole system, 
of water, merely for the purpose of con-| through which it diffuses health and 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- | strength sufficient toresist the formation 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the | of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
medicine must possess powerful renova- | tution against contagion ; as such their 
ting properties only to counteract the | general use is strongly recommended as 
bad effects likely to be produced by the | a preventative during the prevalence of 
water. Generally speaking, this has | malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
been the case,with Camomile Flowers, a | eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
herb possessing the highest restorative | they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
qualities, and when properly taken, de-| have they ever failed in preventing the 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the | taking of illness, even under the most 
most certain preserver of health. trying circumstances, 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS; As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- | particularlyrecommended forall stomach 
dentally discovered, and known only to | complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- | bly be expected that some advice should 
lieves to be one of the. most valuable | be given respecting diet, though after 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which | all that has been written upon the sub- 
all the essential and extractive matter of | ject, after the publication of volume 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- | upon volume, after the country has, as 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills, | it were, been inundated with practical 
Experience has afforded the most ample | essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
proof that they possess all the fine aro-| life, it would be unnecessary to say 
matic and stomachic properties for which | more, did we not feel it our duty to 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as} make the humble endeavour of inducing 
chey are taken into the stomach unen- the public to regard them not, but to 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible | adopt that course which is dictated by 
substance, in the same degree has their | nature, by reason, and by common 
benefit been more immediate and de-| sense. Those persons who,,study the 
cided. Mild in their operation and | wholesomes, and are governed by the 
pleasant in their effect, they may be | opinion of writers on dict, are uniformly 
taken at any age, and under any cireum- | both unhealthy in body and weak in 
stances,without dangeror inconvenience. | mind. There can be no doubt that the 
A person expesed to cold and wet a whole | palate is designed to inform us what is 
day or night could not possibly receive | proper for the stomach, and of course 
any injury from taking them, but, on | that must best instruct us what food to 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- | take and what to avoid; we want no 
vent a cold being taken. After a long | other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
acquaintance with and strict obser- | than that those articles which are agree- 
vance of the medicinal properties of | able to the taste were by nature intended 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing | for our food and sustenance, whether 
them justice to say, that they are really | liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
the most valuableof all Tonic Mepicrygs. | duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine | terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





their use; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 


den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteratione which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 








in masticating or chewing the solid food, | not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
so as to break down and separate the | illness, and called final ruination to 
fibrez and small substances of meat and | health. To preserve the constitution, 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- | it should be our constant care, if pos- 
ing the whole together before they are | sible, to counteract the effect of these 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged | small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
upon all to take plenty of time to their | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
meals and never eat in haste. If you | the constitution finds its way into the 
conform to this short and simple, but | stomach, a friend should immediately be 
comprehensive advice, and find that/| sent after it, which would prevent its 
there are various things which others | mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
eat and drink with pleasure and without | gether ; no better friend can be found— 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- | no, none which will perform the task 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
you may at once conclude that the fault, CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- | observed, that the longer this medicine 
sess the power which it ought to do, | is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner | it can in no case become habitual, as its 
that assistance is afforded the better. A | entire action is to give energy and force 
very short trial of this medicine will | to the stomach, which is the spring of 
best prove how soon it will put the] life, the source from which the whole 
stomach in a condition-to perform with | frame draws its succour and support. 
ease all the work which nature intended | After an excess of eating or drinking, 
for it, By its use you will soon be able | and upon every occasion of the general 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is | health being at all disturbed, these Pitts 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to/ should be immediately taken, as they 
name one individual article of food | will stop and eradicate disease at its 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly commencement, Indeed, it is most con- 
on the stomach. Never forget that a | fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
small meal well digested affords more | of this medicine only, and a common 
nourishment to the system than a large | degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
one, even of the same food, when di- all the comforts within his reach, may 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be | pass through life without an illness, and 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a| with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- | OLD AGE. 

chanting, never forget that temperance | On account of their volatile properties, 
tends to preserve health, and that health | they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should | closely corked their qualities are neither 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever | impaired by time nor injured by any 
so often committed, by which the stomach | change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren-| and 2s. $d. each, with full directions. 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of | The large bottle contains the quantity 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so | of three small ones, or Prits equal to 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- | fourteen ounces of CaMoMILE FLOWERs. 








Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STEREEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. . 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two FE’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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1 R. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORO- 


DYNE. — This wonderful remedy 
was discovered by Dr, J. COLLIS 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyne 
coined by him ay my to designate 
it. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they should 
not be imposed upon by having imita- 
tions pressed upon them on account 
of. cheapness, and as being the same 
thing. Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally distinct 
thing from the spurious compounds 
called Chlorodyne, the use of which 
only ends in disappointment and 
failure. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


R. J COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 

DYNE is a LIQUID MEDICINE 
which ASSUAGES PAIN of EVERY 
KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, an IN- 
VIGORATES. the NERVOUS SYS- 
TEM when exhausted. 


REAT SPECIFIC for 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PMaRHea. 





The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS’ as a ‘CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states:—“TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHGA.” 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S. 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE OH{L ORODYNE. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PILEPSY, SPASMS, SOLIC 
PAterration, HYSTERIA. 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
RALG 


We IA, GOUT, CANCER, 
FPOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
MPORTANT CAUTION 





The IMMENSE SALE of this 
REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS, 
N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE of 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE BEARS 
on the GOVERNMENT STAMP the 
NAME OF THE INVENTOR, 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE. 





Overwhelming medical testimony 
accompanies each bottle. 


SOLD in BOTTLES, ls. 1}4.,2s.9d.,4s.6d.' , 


by all Chemists. 


SoLE MANUFACTURER, 


DAVENPORT 


J. T. 5 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 











W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Post 16 and (three Bores in 
Pre oa, ty Pos 36 Stamps, ky tne fet cgay 


THESE PILLS contain neither Oalomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Merourials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 


They clear the Saver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free 
of and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
osm ok ab times e'ther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort and safety. ly valuabie at the 

of life in youth or middie age.” 














Made W. F, SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, 
= vine eee 2 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Tost-free for 15 stamp’, 
Srancs Depét: 981. Brixton Road. 


BORDS PIANOS. 
CHARLES STILES & CO: 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, 
has removed to 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
WITH 25 PER CENT. Co-opeRATIVE DiscouNnT ror CasH}; 
or on the Three Years’ System, from 15s. per month. 
Sznp ror ILLustrateD List. 
Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 


from 10s. 6d. per Month. 
Full value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange. 


“MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS 
completely eclipse all others "— : 
Dartmouth Advertiser, 


Just Out.—Their NEW PENS. 


THE BIG “J” PEN. _Sesieae 
THE BIG “ WAVERLEY” PEN, f "=r 








“They are a 


6d. and ls. per box. By Post, 1s. 1d. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders, 23, BLair St., EDINBURGH. 
Beware of party offering imitations. 


’ PURITY! 





THE FRIEND UF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILL 





ponersifimenemmieasecoaa a = — ’ 


These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, avd. 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfally . 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 













Walton’s Kaloderma 


is acknowledged to be the only real 
harmless preparation for removin 
Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Pim- 
poe Blotches, Redness, 
oughness, Eczema, 

Erysipelas, Scurvy, 
and all unsightly 
disfigurements 


qualities render i 
invaluable to those 
who suffer from tender 





of the Face, S t is an excellent remedy for Bxcoria- 
Neck, ay) tions, and Abrasions of the Skin, even of 
Arms Infants; it therefore cannot be too highly 







panion, as well as a beautifier of the skin. 
Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &e. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, Post-free 33 stamps. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, 
HMAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON. 


MOTHERS and NURSES 


Beware of Soothing Draughts and Soothing Cordials 
given to CHILOREN, as they contain OPIUM. 


A oo deal has been written and said about soothing cordials, 
sleeping draughts and othermedicines containing opium, being 

ven to CHILDREN, and it is well known to medical men that 
the use of these prepayations are certain to destroy either the 
life, health, or mental capacity of the child to whom they are 
given; as the little one is not cured of the complaint, but 
simply drugged into unconsciousness, 

In preference to anything else, give your child 


CROSBY'S Vitalized PHOSPHATES, | 





and in a very short time, sleep will be tranquil and heal 
permanent, : 
Vitalized Phosphates are Sold by Chemists, 
pee 3s, 9d. per Bottle, 
Or, POST-FREE from F. CROSBY, 1374, StRanp, Lonpon, 
‘ upon receipt of stamps or P.O.0. for 3s. 9d. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post-free, 
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JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists., 
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Reckitt - BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NODUST!! % 
AS USED IN THE CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


ofthe ‘“‘ DOME BLACK LEAD" (manufactured from cheap materials) 














** DOMB” in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 


resembling the 
LAUNDRY times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 
THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
OF THE and it is manufactured ONLY By E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers should 
see that the words ‘‘JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME"’ appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 


PRINCE Of WALES) cre THAT YOU GETIT! [QUINTERO TOD 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 

















WRIGHT'S (THE ORIGINAL) 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” (Registered.) 


COAL T OR SHAVING 
FOR SHAVING. 
The ONLY COAL-TAR SOAP RECOMMENDED by the ENTIRE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


‘¢ In our hands it has proved most e effective in skin diseases. ”*— Lancet, 


**It is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal. 
Mr. Herbert Clarke, of King’s Cross, writes :—June 9, 1879. ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I have pleasure SOAP. 
in saying that I consider (after many years’ trial) that your soap is the most comforting 
I ever used.—Messrs. W. Wright & Co.” 
CAUTION.—Refuse all Dark Soaps SO-CALLED Coal-Tar Soaps, as they are spurious and dangerous 
imitations, and are worthless from a Medical point of view. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP is of a pale colour and very agreeable fragrance, and is the ONLY 
COAL-TAR SOAP recommended by Medical Men for its health-preserving qualities. 





DARLOW & Co.’s 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. (PATENT) CURATIVE 


MAGNETINE 


i IAL,POWER 
SPECIAL / BELTS 








[SPECIAL POWER | 
GENTLEMENS BELTS | 











|Price 15/176 21/: 25¢ana3ik| Pree lS) 17/8 25). and 31/9 











The Highest in Magnetic Power, and Best Appliances. 


Ry %, 
=e = de i ~ 
e For the cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, 
Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, E pilepsy, Hysteria, General 
Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic affections. 


Pamphlets Post-free. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. DARLOW & CO., 
* 443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.c., 443. 
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